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The Divinity of Christ. 
Il. 


LAST month, in our investigation of the sadly-interesting 
question raised and discussed in the book called /esus or 
Christ, we called attention to the pathetic paradox to which 
rationalistic criticism has brought so many earnest but perplexed 
minds. In the words of Dr. Schmiedel, in his contribution to 
the book, 


At the time of the Aufk/drung in the eighteenth century . . . men 
were so vigorously occupied with the question as to what was psycho- 
logically possible and impossible, that a conviction which previously 
had caught the attention only of individuals here and there made an 
impression on ever wider circles of the people, and this has continued 
to the present day. Both in their thought and—let it be remembered 
—in their religious experience men feel that violence is being done to 
them by the demand that they should embrace the idea of a perfect 
God and a perfect Man as united in the one and indivisible person of 
a Saviour whom they are longing to revere. And it is impossible for 
them to submit to this demand any longer. 


“Whom they are longing to revere.” It is here that the 
paradox comes in, for this “longing to revere,’ which springs 
from “their religious experience,” clings tenaciously—as 
Dr. Schmiedel has acknowledged—to a form of worship which, 
in his opinion, savours too much of the doctrine of a God-Man 
to be consistent with “ veracity.” 

We concluded the previous article with the suggestion that 


those who find themselves confronted with this distressing 


paradox should see the need of reconsidering the steps of the 
argument which has brought them to it. It is at this point we 
now resume the subject. Two chains of reasoning are said to 
combine in requiring all rational minds to reject the dogma of 
a God-Man, one philosophical, the other historical. Let us 


consider first the philosophical argument. 
Is it true that this dogma is unthinkable to those who intel- 
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ligently reflect on its contents? Is it true that, in declaring 
that Christ, being God, is infinite in all respects, and being Man, 
is finite in all respects, it issues in the unthinkable proposition 
that one and the same person is at the same time both infinite 
and finite? We must reply that so far the difficulty put is not 
very formidable, for it rests merely on a very incorrect and 
somewhat perverse statement of the doctrine. The Person of 
Christ is not held by the orthodox to be finite in any sense or 
under any aspect whatever. It is simply infinite, as is the 
Divine Nature which it has possessed from all eternity, and 
which is inseparable from it. What the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion does affirm is that this Infinite Person at a definite time 
assumed into the unity of His own personality a second nature, 
namely, a human nature, with the result that from that time 
onwards He, the infinite Person, has had two’ distinct natures, 
one infinite, the other finite. Now whether a conjunction of this 
kind is possible or not—a matter to be considered later—at all 
events it involves no such unthinkable affirmation as that one 
and the same thing, whether nature or person, is at the same 
time both infinite and finite. 

But the same difficulty may be presented in a more concrete 
and subtle form. Personal unity, as we inevitably understand 
it, involves, it may be said, a vital unity of internal constitution, 
and a corresponding vital unity of external operation, extending 
to knowledge, will, feeling, and action, which will not tolerate 
the notion of two natures lying side by side within the folds 
of the same personality, and yet each acting altogether apart 
from the other. Was Jesus of Nazareth acquainted with the 
literature of Greece and Rome, with the higher mathematics or 
the laws of electricity and magnetism? If He was God, how 
can we deny that He had this knowledge, yet if He was man 
how can we affirm it of Him when we reflect on the circum- 
stances of His education and experience, and the absence of all 
traces of such knowledge in His recorded conversations and 
discourses? Was His power unlimited? If He was God, how 
can we deny that it was, yet how affirm it when we find Him 
showing the signs of limited power, by suffering hunger and 
weariness, by feeling acutely the pains of crucifixion, just as one 
of us would have done; when too we find Him even confessing 
to the limits of His power by imploring His Heavenly Father 
“in strong cries and lamentations,” for aid and support, should 
it be impossible to relieve Him of a cup whose bitterness 
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seemed beyond the power of endurance? And still more, how 
can we ascribe to Him both omniscience and extensive ignor- 
ance, both omnipotence and the helplessness attested by His 
pains and prayers, without rending the personal unity, deprived 
of which He stands hopelessly outside the only thought- 
category we can denote by the term “personality”? In other 
words, by ascribing divinity to one who showed all the signs of 
manhood, do we not make Him out to be a mere legendary 
character who could not have had real existence? 

Still, this difficulty is not so serious as to render belief in 
the dogma irrational. We must presuppose the principle of 
solution already indicated, and reflect that, if each nature had 
its own mind and store of knowledge, each its own fund of 
strength and power, it is intelligible that the same person should 
have omniscience and omnipotence in respect of the one mind 
and fund of strength, and only finite knowledge and strength in 
respect of the other. Thus there is no intrinsic impossibility 
involved, and we may find in our own manner of speaking and 
acting analogies which tend to show that the conditions 
supposed could be verified without loss of the unity of being 
and operation we look for in a real person. To two such 
analogies let us pay a little attention. 

It is quite common for a man to possess funds of informa- 
tion, derived from different sources, which just on that account 
he may have reasons for keeping distinct in the use he makes 
of them when conversing with others. One fund is private and 
confidential, and accordingly he feels that he must keep it 
altogether to himself. The other is communicable to others, 
and he feels that he may draw upon it freely. Or again, one 
fund may be unsuitable, the other suitable, for the particular 
class of people he is addressing. A missionary, for instance, 
may be well versed in European literature, and yet see no 
reason, apart from the vain desire to show off, for perplexing 
the minds of his native congregation with an array of literary 
allusions. Does not this go far to illustrate the true character 
of those features in our Lord’s conversation and teaching which 
our critics pronounce to be unmistakable signs of a partial 
ignorance, inconsistent with the omniscience He must have had 
if He were God? The proper name for what is here referred 
to is,as Father Joseph Rickaby has pointed out in his con- 
tribution to the volume, “reticence,” not “ignorance ;” and it 
bears, of course, not only on the all-knowledge Jesus had as 
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God, but also on that vast fund of infused knowledge which, 
on the authority of Colossians ii. 3 (“In whom all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge are hidden”), the Catholic Church 
believes that He had even as Man—side by side with the 
knowledge which came to Him, as it comes ta us, in the gradual 
growth of thought and experience. In regard to all this we 
can, without constructing any far-fetched theory, infer that He 
practised reticence by keeping back whatever He did not think 
desirable to manifest, under the immediate circumstances or at 
all; and, if He did this so naturally that His human intercourse 
seemed to His contemporaries not to differ (save where He 
wished it to differ) from that of others, what does this import 
except that, if perfect Man, He was still no ordinary man, but 
such a one as Christian faith has always declared Him to be? 
But we may quote Father Rickaby on this point, though in 
doing so we shall be somewhat forestalling what we have yet to 
say about the Kenosis, from the point of view of its conceal- 
ment of omnipotence. 


The term [Kenosis] in the mouth of a Catholic theologian does not 
mean that our Lord as man, in His mortal life, really was ignorant, 
fallible, weak, defenceless ; on the contrary, He had ever at His command 
all the wisdom and power of God, “ more than twelve legions of angels,” 
to call upon as He wished. It does not touch so much His inner 
consciousness as His outward behaviour. When there was question of 
making display of Himself before mankind, ordinarily He would not. 
Kenosis in Him was the avoidance of everything showy except on rare 
occasions, ¢.g., the Transfiguration. It was the maintenance of an 
habitual incognito, so far as outward mien went. It was the keeping 
back of the treasures of wisdom which He was not then and there 
prepared to lay before the vulgar gaze, the terms of His mission to 
men not so requiring. Mr. Roberts thinks that if our Saviour had 
known anything of Greek philosophy He must have brought it out: 
He never showed the faintest trace of acquaintance with the lore of 
Plato and Socrates. Therefore He was no philosopher, and, being no 
philosopher, could not have been God. . . . Such is the destructive 
syllogism proceeding from our Lord’s silence. . . . [But] it should be 
evinced that the only possible explanation of the Prophet of Nazareth 
showing not the least tincture of Greek culture was His profound 
ignorance of everything that had taken place in Greece. 


Let us now pass to another analogy, which may throw light 
not merely on the co-existence of power and weakness in the 
same personality, but also on the general character and aspects 
of the mystery of the Incarnation. 
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A king may, like our Hanoverian kings, have two separate 
kingdoms, one rich and strong, the other poor and weak. In 
such a case he is likely to keep the administrations of the two 
kingdoms distinct, using for each its own officials, its own 
people, and its own resources ; and yet he will be sure to pursue 
a higher unity of purpose and policy, in their relation to which 
the two administrations will be harmonized and co-ordinated. 
The weaker kingdom will profit by its union in this manner 
with the stronger. It will profit, even in its own unaided 
domestic administration, by the circumstance that its sovereign, 
being likewise the sovereign of a greater kingdom, will receive 
from foreign Powers a deference and respect far beyond what 
he could have otherwise claimed. It will profit also by the 
resources of the greater kingdom, on which its sovereign is sure 
to draw for its aid and deliverance, when otherwise it must 
succumb. Nor need it fear that its sovereign will ever permit 
it to be attacked by the forces of its sister kingdom. It is the 
gainer, then, and in no sense the loser by its relation to the 
sister kingdom, and it is the gainer precisely because of 
the unity of being, of purpose, and action which characterizes 
the sovereign of both. 

Now to apply the principles exhibited in this analogy. The 
primary purpose of the Incarnation was to render it possible for 
our sinful race itself to repair the ruin its sins had caused, 
namely, by an expiation which could be regarded as its own, 
because wrought by a sinless man sprung from its own stock. 
This required that our Lord should be perfect man, and that 
His redemptive acts, that is His Life and Passion, should be 
wrought through the acts of His Human nature ; and hence that 
to that extent the Divine nature should refrain from intervening. 
It was thus that He could manifest real limitations and real 
weakness, as He did in the real feebleness of His Infancy and 
Childhood, in His real dependence throughout on food and drink, 
in His real subjection to weariness and fatigue, in His real 
sufferings in the Garden and on the Cross, and finally, in His 
real subjection to death. In all this there was real weakness, 
because the Human nature was weak in Him as in us, and, 
though the strength of the Divine nature was in Him, it left 
His weakness unaided. On the other hand, whilst it was 
necessary that the Redemption should for the reason given be 
wrought through the operation of the Human nature, and that 
operation was as springing from a finite nature physically finite, 
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it was also necessary that it should have a surpassing moral 
value, since otherwise it could not make adequate expiation for 
the sins of the world. The analogy we have brought forward 
shows how this ennobling of the moral value was secured by the 
Person who as man was making expiation, being at the same time 
God. Further, there were occasions in the earthly life of our 
Saviour when some intervention of the Divine nature was 
required and furnished, as in the case of the miracles, especially 
of the crowning miracle of the Resurrection. For these displays 
of power the forces of the unaided Human nature were insufficient, 
but they were necessary that the true nature of the Redeemer’s 
personality might be revealed, and the work of redemption be 
made to triumph. Finally, in this co-operation of the two 
natures for the accomplishment of one ultimate purpose, the 
absolute unity of the Divine Person of the God-Man was clearly 
reflected. And here we may cite a passage from Professor 
Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, which is of interest as showing how 
exactly this doctrine of the modern Catholic Church was stated 
by St. Irenzus in the second century, and likewise, how 
curiously Professor Harnack in citing it misconceives its 
significance. 


How little Irenzeus thought of simply identifying the Logos with 
the perfect man is shown by a passage in iii. 19, § 3, where he writes : 
“For as He was man that He might be tempted, so also He was the 
Logos that He might be glorified—the Logos remaining quiescent 
whilst He was tempted, was crucified, and was dying, but aiding the 
human nature in its triumph, its endurance, its deeds of mercy, its 
rising from the dead, and its ascension into Heaven.” From these 
words it is plain that Irenzeus preferred to assume that the Divine and 
human natures existed side by side, and consequently to split up the 
perfect unity, rather than teach a mere ideal manhood which would be 
at the same time a Divine manhood. 


Professor Harnack may take offence at the idea of the two 
natures lying, as he describes it, side by side, that is, preserving 
their essential distinctness ; but it is a bold thing for a human 
intelligence to affirm a priort that Divine Omnipotence could 
not have united them in the higher unity of a single Divine 
personality ; and if they were to be thus united, this mode of 
union to which the Christian documents testify, is, at all events, 
more easily conceivable for the human mind, than that of a 
fusion of two natures into one, in the Monophysite sense. 

This last observation leads us on to a point of the greatest 
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consequence, which we must not forget when we are inquiring 
into the meaning and congruity of the Christian dogmas. We 
may exercise our ingenuity by trying to think out the implica- 
tions of a dogma, and offering our tentative solutions of its 
apparent antinomies. It is this that the Fathers of the Church 
and the great scholastic theologians have done with such 
remarkable acumen and signal success. But they have never 
meant to claim that their solutions completely cleared up the 
difficulties that perplexed them as they do us—for they realized 
that mysteries must always remain mysteries, and likewise that 
the human mind, even in dealing with those aspects of them 
which do to some extent fall within its scope, is particularly liable 
to overlook considerations apart from which a sound judgment on 
the motives for the divine ordering is impossible. On the other 
hand, our chief complaint against our opponents is that, whilst 
claiming the capacity to judge exactly what form a mystery, 
say of Incarnation, must take, if it be at all possible, they show 
the utmost rashness in their assumptions and inferences, and 
pass over considerations of primary importance. An instance 
of this latter failing is opportunely indicated by Bishop Talbot 
in the paper entitled, “Who say ye that I am?” which he 
contributes to Jesus or Christ. 


If the evidence is felt to raise any presumption of Divine Incarna- 
tion . . . I would strongly press that such a thing must be allowed to 
prescribe very largely its own conditions. . . . It seems to be suggested 
that, if Jesus had been other and more comprehensive than He was, we 
might have had more ground for the homage which we pay to Him as 
Christ. But does the suggestion really bear to be explicitly drawn 
out? It is possible faintly to conceive of One who, within the compass 
of a human life, should have not only discoursed with final wisdom on 
the things of beauty, but worked the works of Pheidias with a perfection 
more ultimate and infinitely more various than his; should have 
achieved man’s perpetual quest for a full and satisfying philosophy ; 
should have exhibited a perfect acquaintance with the properties and 
working of nature which would have more than anticipated modern 
science; should have drawn out a perfect and detailed code of 
morality; and should have set out in lucid and inevitable beauty an 
order or a growth of social and political life. ... But... such an 
Incarnation would surpass the containing power of hours and years, 
would utterly distract man’s receiving faculty by surrounding the central 
truth with impassable mazes of departmental questioning and debate, 
and (the gravest matter of all) would utterly throw out of gear and 
order the course of man’s natural efforts in knowledge and production. 
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It would also Jack the intense and specific moral power of the lowly 
appeal of One who came under our normal conditions in the way that 
Jesus did. 

And again in the same paper : 

I urge that any view is hopelessly one-sided and defective which 
does not take account of what is to me almost the greatest claim of the 
Incarnation to acceptance and to reverence, and perhaps the greatest 
miracle of all. I mean that being so great it came “ without observa- 
tion ;” that it entered the world without dislocating the world’s course ; 
that it heightens and deepens all the values that were in the world 
before, that it accomplishes at a stroke the human ideal, and yet leaves 
men room to accomplish in every sphere, in the moral and intellectual 
as well as in the material and mechanical ; that it is the perfect flower 
on the tree of life, and yet is the seed-corn (or the leaven) of growths 
illimitable of human development. 


What has been said, though it has been impossible to give 
it much development, may help the reader to see that, estimated 
by the @ prior? tests which Rationalism is fond of applying to 
the Christian dogmas, the dogma of the God-Man is not in such 
patent conflict with human reason as is alleged by this school 
of critics. There is, however, a fundamental vice in this very 
method of applying philosophical tests which, before leaving 
this part of our subject, we must briefly indicate—for it is in 
this vice of method that the very essence of Rationalism 
consists. 

When some mystery of religion is presented to us for 
acceptance, as certified by authority of a divine revelation, the 
Catholic method of response is expressed by the well-known 
motto, Fides guaerit scientiam—* Faith seeks understanding ;” 
whereas the rationalistic method is not, but might be, expressed 
by the motto, Ratio judicat de fide— Reason is the judge of 
faith.” That is to say, Catholicism responds by saying, 
“TI believe this mystery because God through revelation assures 
me of its truth; and believing I shall endeavour, so far as I can 
by the use of my reason, to penetrate more profoundly into its 
meaning and implications ;” whilst Rationalism says: “ Before 
1 can consent to believe this mystery which purports to be 
revealed, | must first consider if its character is such as my 
reason can comprehend.” The vice of this method is in its 
unwarrantable assumption that reason, not perhaps that of 
each individual, but at least that of a group of scholars, is so 
perfect, searching, and trustworthy that it is competent to judge 
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securely of the propriety and internal cohesion of all things 
human and divine. The Catholic method, on the other hand, 
is perfectly reasonable, for it is absurd to suppose that the 
thoughts and perceptions of a divine mind will always be 
completely penetrable by a finite intelligence. Still, the 
Catholic method does not neglect, but is insistent on the prior 
duty of investigating the credentials of the revelation which 
comes to it as such, for it realizes that this is an essential 
requirement of intelligent acceptance. Proximus est quisque 
Sibi. 

To apply these opposite methods to the dogma of the God- 
Man. Rationalists reject it straight off, on the ground that they 
cannot understand how the attributes of God and those of man 
can coalesce in the same Person. It is true they do pay 
attention to the historical evidence for the fact of the revelation, 
but their dealing with this evidence is, as we shall see, fatally 
biassed by the preconceived conviction that it is evidence which 
must be faulty in some way or other, as it leads on to the sub- 
stantiation of an inadmissible dogma. Catholics—and with them 
orthodox Protestants of the character of Bishop Talbot, Canon 
Scott-Holland, and the Rev. Richard Morris—ask themselves in 
the first place whether the tradition of the Church, supported by 
the witness of the New Testament, does sufficiently certify the 
divine attestation of the dogma, and then for their own mental 
satisfaction and spiritual profit they apply their philosophical 
principles to devise the best solutions they can of the features 
in the mystery which cause perplexity. 

Having fixed the relation which should subsist between the 
philosophical and historical arguments for the dogma of the 
Incarnation, we have next to consider how far the historical 
argument is able to bear the burden which acceptance of the 
dogma puts upon it. This is indeed too complex a subject to 
be considered now, and we must leave it to stand over for 
another article. But we shall not be overstepping the province 
of the present article, which has been mainly philosophical, if 
we end by indicating the form which the historical proof must 
take if it is to accomplish its task satisfactorily. 

A divine revelation, if made, enters the domain of history, 
and requires to be certified like other historical facts, by the 
testimony of trustworthy witnesses. This testimony can be 
direct or indirect, namely, direct when the witnesses can testify 
to their direct acquaintance with the fact of the revelation 
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made, indirect when they can testify to the reality of subsequent 
facts for the emergence of which only the fact of a previous 
revelation of the character alleged can satisfactorily account. 
It helps to clearness of perception to be able to distinguish 
these two sorts of testimony, but in any particular inquiry they 
are found to intertwine and even interfuse. 

The facts requiring to be attested in this way are, for the 
case in hand, (1) that our Lord claimed to be truly Man, 
(2) that He claimed also to be truly God, (3) that He established 
His claim to be believed on this second point by working 
miracles such as only the power of God could work. Of these 
points the first can be assumed, since there are no Docetz now. 
The second does not require that He should have stated His 
claim in so many words, for we can understand how He might 
fear lest the designation “God” should be accepted, in those 
times, in too facile and unhallowed a sense, and how His 
solicitude must have been gradually to build up in the minds 
of His followers the true idea of the Godhead He claimed. 
As regards the third, since, according to the New Testament, 
the miracle on which our Lord relied most of all was His 
resurrection from the dead, it is well to observe that all required 
to establish a miracle of this sort is that there should be a 
sufficiency of testimony from witnesses who saw Him previously 
and subsequently to His crucifixion. Ingenious theories to 
prove that the testimony of revenants is inadmissible may be 
set aside as begging the question. If our Lord really rose from 
the dead, there could be no difficulty for His followers in attest- 
the fact when He appeared to them and conversed with them. 

But who are the witnesses to be heard? Here Catholics 
will give the first hearing to the testimony of the living Catholic 
Church. That may seem foolish to rationalists, who will ask 
how any credence can be claimed for testimony of the later 
generations of a religious communion when it goes beyond the 
testimony of its earliest generations as recorded in their still 
extant documents. It may be replied that there is no such 
overstepping except in so far as the Church has preserved for 
us in full what the written documents of the earliest Christian 
generation, not being formal treatises on the subject, give only 
in part—especially considering that, as Father Rickaby says 
truly, “grow as the position [of the Christ of religion} might— 
it could not grow beyond making a God of Jesus,” and that we 
can find done by the first generation of His followers. But the 
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sense in which Catholics prefer to start from the testimony of 
the living Church is not what the negative critics understand 
when they condemn it as foolish. The advantage the living 
Church has over the study of ancient documents is that it is a 
living voice that we can consult, and one which by the very 
nature of its being is its own sufficient authorization. For the 
living Church is just one of those effects, and by far the most 
striking of them all, which, we contend, presupposes the fact of 
the Incarnation as alone able to explain its character, its 
endurance, and its marvellous work for good. In the present 
age men delight to proceed by the method of hypothesis. 
Take the story told in the Gospels, as we now have it, together 
with the doctrinal exposition of it given by St. Paul; and treat 
this as an hypothesis to explain the place of the Catholic 
Church in subsequent history—does it not account for that 
effect, and what else that men have suggested does account for 
it? Certainly none of the hypotheses which German Ration- 
alism has suggested, from Reimarus to Wrede, will do, else 
why such dissatisfaction with them on the part of those of 
the same school, who have studied them all seriously, and after 
discarding them one after the other, are still engaged in trying 
to elaborate one that will really suit? After all it is by the 
constructive, not the destructive side of their criticism that 
theorists are best judged. 

As we have just said, the Epistles and Gospels, in the form 
in which we now have them, are confirmatory of this verdict 
of the living Church. This much is, in fact, very generally 
admitted by the negative critics. They start from the position 
that the “ Christ of religion” is a conception due to a gradual 
idealization of the genuine facts about Jesus of Nazareth. 
They hold that St. Paul was the chief offender in propagating 
this spurious tradition, but that the Synoptic Gospels are 
considerably tinged with it, even St. Mark, now held to be the 
earliest of the three, being “a dramatic Pauline recast of the 
primitive Petrine tradition.” In other words, the Synoptics 
agree with St. Paul in representing Jesus as the “Christ of 
religion.” Accordingly, they feel the necessity, if their view of 
the personality of Jesus is to be maintained, of going behind 
our present Gospels, to some earlier and purer form of the 
tradition which they consider they can detect by their critical 
methods, and which they find to be more in keeping with their 
views. Into this last fastness of their higher criticism of the 
New Testament we must follow them in another article. 


S. F. S. 
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Some Old Churches 
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OF the thousands who pass through the beautiful valley of the 
Conway every year, comparatively few take the trouble to visit 
the old churches of the neighbourhood. Indeed, it is quite 
possible to spend a holiday there, to make all the excursions 
that are usually made, to visit with the crowd all the places 
that are talked of, and to return home under the false impression 
that this part of North Wales possesses few old churches, and 
none of great interest. Happy are they who care about links 
with the past, if a friend or a book whisper the truth and intro- 
duce them to some of the most interesting buildings in Britain. 
They must be strong of limb, for to find the greatest treasures 
they must traverse steep and rough ways ; they must be patient, 
for the finding of door-keys is often a task difficult and long. 

The churches in the beaten track are so marred by the hand 
of the restorer, whose zeal has surely done more in the world to 
deface beauty than that of the iconoclast—zeal that we commend 
while we weep over its result—that we must go away into 
solitudes, where poverty has hindered the evil, to find the most 
interesting examples. The restorer has neatly plastered walls 
and blotted out their tale, has varnished wood until it shines 
again ; we cannot feel the past, we do not see the shadows of 
our fathers praying where he has been busiest. 

The Welsh were always a religious people. We see it in the 
names of places, for Llan, as my reader knows, means church. 
It is strange to walk through the smart streets of that big and 
not very interesting town Llandudno, situated so beautifully, and 
to call to mind that it is Tudno’s Church, that it is a develop- 
ment of a beautiful village with its shrine on a sheltered slope 
above the cliff of Great Orme’s Head—its church in honour of 
beloved Tudno. The old Welsh, by the way, do not seem to 
have used the word “saint,” but to have spoken the name 
familiarly without prefix. Tudno lived in the sixth century, 
and his feast was kept on its original day as late as 1813. 
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The many holy wells are another of the signs of the religious 
fervour of the Welsh of the Middle Ages. 

Let it not be thought that the old churches of which I 
speak are works of elaborate architecture, ornamented with 
rich carving in stone and wood ; they are just the simple, honest 
work of earnest men, built of the gray stone always to hand, 
low, with a little bell-cot. The only carving in stone that I 
remember about the churches of the earliest existing form is a 
representation of the Crucified—a small square slab fixed high 
on the west front, worn now almost out of recognition. This I 
saw in two instances. The roof is of slate, the whole church a 
little gray building, swathed—hidden almost more often than 
not—in the branches of gigantic yew-trees. O, those yew-trees ! 
I read of some of them as being 1,000 years old! Vast trees 
with great gnarled trunks and irregular, far-reaching branches. 
One sees them first on approaching, then a little lych-gate— 
just a gable with a square door—and finally the quiet church. 
Probably it was the custom in the Middle Ages to whitewash 
the outside of these Welsh churches up tothe glass of the 
windows, even the roof in some instances ; now the stone shows 
its original gray, painted alone by nature. 

Why should I weary the reader with many names? A guide- 
book would furnish them. Names are often wearisome things. 
Some people treat flowers, for instance, as if their names were 
the most important thing about them; I like to know flowers 
without knowing their names. It is not quite the same with 
churches ; we must know at least the title of their dedication ; 
they are human things—may I not call them divine-human 
things, since they express in some way men’s highest aspirations, 
since they are spots where men have kissed the feet of 
Divinity ? 

I would take the reader up a certain long, steep path; there 
is an irregular wall on either side; as it is July, fox-gloves grow 
here and there in luxuriant clusters; ferns are everywhere. 
The walls break, there are gates, there are grassy paths; then 
the walls begin again. The vegetation becomes less luxuriant ; 
we are getting higher; we look down and see a great view of 
the valley. The path is so clearly marked—did the people 
come up this very way hundreds of years ago to the little 
church of Celynin? I feel as if they did. It is a half-hour’s 
climb. Is it worth the effort? Yes, a thousand times yes, for 
at the end we find that we have walked back some six or seven 
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hundred years, in a little half-hour, through the fox-gloves and 
the ferns. 

No yew-trees here, it is too high in the hills; a little gray 
church alone in a big churchyard, surrounded by a gray stone 
wall. Only grass here and white hare-bells. There is a little 
turret, a little porch ; and within the church, on the right of the 
door, a holy-water stoup hewn out of stone. There is a font, 
hewn out of stone too, without carving, very near the ground. 
Great, rough beams are overhead, and the walls are rough and 
tell tales of the past. There is a strange north transept, big, 
and with a floor of pressed mud. Surely we have gone back 
centuries? Surely as we sit in the old church, if we have but 
a medium gift of imagination, we see again the Welsh of 
another age come in to Mass, see the priest, in simple, homely 
vestments, hear musical voices singing an ancient chant ? 

It is Llangelynin—the church of Celynin, who lived in the 
seventh century, who, when his father had lost his lands by an 
inundation of the Lavan sands, devoted himself to religion, as 
Tudno and others had done. And now there is a service there 
in Welsh five times a year; and so many people go that the 
church overflows and the service is held outside, if wind and 
weather be not too rough. 

There is a holy well in the churchyard ; from it, until some 
fifty years ago, water was carried to the holy-water stoup; the 
people, alienated little by little from other Catholic customs, 
made the sign of the Cross with it on entering the church. 

Another day we go to a church low down, near the river. 
Here are the finest, the oldest yew-trees. They are a revela- 
tion. How they wrap the church about! 1,000 years! Have 
they really stood 1,000 years? They look as if they 
might have done. Here is one of the simple lych-gates. 
Perfectly plain, perfectly in harmony with the scene. “I was 
made,” it seems to say, “as a shelter for those who brought the 
dead from their houses, often from the distant hills, as a resting- 
place for their burden, until the priest came out to meet it. 
I was built by honest men with a purpose. I can stand rough 
weather ; I am at home among Welsh mountains.” Although 
the actual structure seems to be comparatively modern, I do 
not doubt that it is but a repetition of the ancient gate; there 
is every indication of the fact. 

As we pass on we see that this church has a double bell-cot, 
we see beneath, one of the rough-carved crucifixes. But the 
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zealous restorer has been busy; there is neat plaster, much 
glittering of varnish, the south porch has been turned into a 
vestry. Why should we dwell on what is distressful ? 

I will take you away to climb another hill; we will go up 
to Rhychwyn’s church. Rhychwyn lived in the middle of the 
seventh century. There is the church on the hillside, not too high 
for the swathing yew-trees. We pass through another of the 
simple lych-gates. The church is composed of two aisles, one 
dating back to the thirteenth century, the other later. On the 
gable of the later aisle is a bell-cot. The eaves are only seven 
feet from the ground. Llywelyn used to come here to Mass ; 
and surely nothing in Wales can take us so well back to his 
time. Some old glass gives the glory that only coloured glass 
can give; that in the more ancient aisle is just brown line on 
yellow stain, that in the later aisle rich in colour, depicting the 
Crucifixion, with our Lady and St. John; beneath, St. David 
and St. Rhychwyn. 

Wonderful old church, we thank you for having led us back 
so far, for having cast the spell of the past about us for a short 
half-hour before we go back to modern life; we thank you for 


a lasting memory. 
Preserved in the church of Rhychwyn is a wooden spade- 


head, tipped with iron. 

At Llanbedr—the church of Peter—is the second carved 
crucifix ; but here again the restorer has been very busy. The 
north side of the churchyard was never used as a burying-place ; 
it was used seemingly as a playground, and here at Llanbedr one 
may see the marks on the church wall worn by the ball of 
children at play. 

At Bettws-y-Coed is another of these interesting early 
churches, another of the lych-gates ; but the spirit of the past 
is again sorely maimed. However, having seen Llanrhychwyn 
and Llangelynin, the other churches tell their tale, and imagina- 
tion must supply what a tasteless age has done its worst to 
wipe out. 

It is strange that of the great Abbey of Maenan not a 
vestige remains. It must have been very splendid. There is 
a rumour that the glorious rood-screens and lofts of Conway 
and Llanrwst were removed from it at the time of destruction, 
but there seems no probability of its truth. These screens are 
exquisitely carved, and are now black with age. 
spoken of the churches in which they stand. They are of great 


I have not 
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interest. Nor have I spoken of that exquisite little apse of Queen 
Eleanor’s Oratory in the ruined Conway Castle. It belongs to 
what must be called the perfect period of English architecture, 
the fourteenth century. I wanted to speak of something unique, 
something distinctively Welsh. The great wave of ecclesiastical 
art did not make itself widely felt among these exclusive 
mountain folk. It still seems a mystery whence Britain first 
got its Christianity, whence came the first ideas of church- 
building. I have no doubt that the older Welsh churches are 
somewhat like in form to the wooden ones they replaced. They 
are much more primitive than anything of the kind I have seen 
in England. Alas! their interesting rood-lofts and screens have 
disappeared, they have suffered much from neglect and the 
restorer, but they retain a wonderful atmosphere of the past 
that carries one away completely. 

I have given but a sketch in poor words; it may suffice to 
delay the footsteps of one or two who would otherwise pass by 


unheeding.! 
H. S. SQUIRRELL. 


1 Tam indebted for much information about old Welsh churches to Mr. Hubert 
L. North, whose charming book, 7/e Old Churches of Arllechwedd, was an indis- 


pensable help to me in visiting them. 














Christian Science. 

III. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE “ FRUITAGE.” 
Ir is claimed that the study and practice of Christian Science 
are normally attended by two good results, (1) the restoration 
of bodily health, (2) a marked improvement in the moral 
character of those who adopt it. As already stated in my 
previous article it is the first of these two claims which seems 
to me to have had by far the larger share in creating the vogue 
which this new form of religion at present enjoys. I do not 
deny that the moral benefits have of late been conspicuously 
put forward by its more educated votaries, especially by those 
who evince a tendency to part company with Mrs. Eddy. 
But it is above all the alleged cures which in the past have 
attracted attention to “metaphysical science,” and it is the 
promised release from bodily ailments which appeals to the 
multitude. Moreover, as has been previously noticed, the 
foundress of the system has elected to stand or fall by 
the reality of these cures, and to them she especially appeals 
for proof that the system itself is divinely inspired." 

In strict accord with the attitude thus adopted the standard 
edition of Science and Health devotes one hundred of its seven 
hundred pages to a selection from the “thousands of letters” 
in the possession of the editor which testify to the healing 
efficacy of Christian Science, while a large proportion of 
the space of the Christian Science Fournal and the 
Christian Science Sentinel is occupied with similar records. 
Let me hasten to say that taking these communications as a 
whole, I accept unreservedly the dona fides of the writers.* 
This does not, of course, imply that when a grateful patient 
announces herself to have been healed of cancer or of Bright's 

1 See THE MONTH, February, pp. 133, 134- 

2 Mr. Stephen Paget shows, however, that many of these letters have been 


very much edited before they find their way into print. This has the effect, for 
instance, of representing that the writers belonged to the educated classes when in 


reality they were quite ignorant and illiterate. 
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disease one is necessarily compelled to believe that the ailment 
was really that which is so specified. The tendency in all such 
cases is to glorify the cure and the potency of the health-giving 
influence. Often enough such words as “cancer” or “ consump- 
tion” spell no more than the patient’s dread of a complaint of 
which he understands in reality little or nothing. But in any case 
there seems not the least reason to doubt that in a vast number 
of instances invalids have been substantially benefited, some- 
times by their own efforts in the direction of mental and moral 
discipline as suggested in Mrs. Eddy’s text-book, sometimes 
by the treatment of Christian Science “healers,” whether 
present or at a distance. Moreover I may confess at the outset 
that I am provided with no ready-made explanation of the 
manner in which these cures are effected. The whole question 
of the influence of the mind upon the body is one in which 
psychology, despite all that has been written upon the subject, 
has up to the present been able to teach us next to nothing. 
At the best, some progress has been made in collecting, 
attesting and classifying examples. Very few persons will now 
be disposed to deny that what we commonly call “telepathy ” 
is a fact, just as all are agreed that hypnotism isa fact. But 
with regard to the range, the conditions, and the limitations 
of telepathy we know very little. If the mind can influence 
the physical processes of the body to which it is united, and if, 
without material contact, it can also influence another mind at 
a distance—whether the distance be a few miles or a few fect 
is immaterial—there is apparently no inherent impossibility in 
the idea that man, whether directly or mediately, can exercise 
a therapeutic efficacy upon the physical disorders of his 
neighbour. Furthermore seeing that not a few well-attested 
instances of successful mental healing are claimed in the case 


_ of infants, 1 am not prepared to reject off-hand the possibility 


of a beneficial treatment even of animals by mental methods, 
The idea that a horse has been healed by Christian Science 
sounds absurd enough, and most of us would probably receive 
any alleged example with robust incredulity, but I am not quite 
sure that we are entitled antecedently to limit the efficacy of 
mental methods of healing to cases in which suggestion and 
expectant attention can be invoked to explain the result. We 
know so uncommonly littie about the how of even the simplest 
cures, whether made by drugs, homeeopathy, hydropathy, osteo- 
pathy, electricity, light baths, hypnotism or what not, and so 
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many of these methods of treatment seem to be so funda- 
mentally contradictory, that for the present it seems safer to 
content ourselves with simply recording facts. 

But when Mrs. Eddy and her followers claim that the 
occurrence of these cures of bodily ailments constitutes a 
demonstration of the whole system, and thus establishes the 
truth that disease and sin are but the figments of mortal mind,} 
we are entitled to enter an emphatic protest. In the first place 
it may be pointed out, in the wake of such able authorities as 
Mr. Stephen Paget, that Christian Scientists discourage, and that 
the very nature of the case generally precludes, any expert 
medical control of the diagnosis of the diseases reported healed. 
We are informed that a patient was suffering from cancer and 
that she is now well, but for the fact of the cancer, we have 
generally nothing but the patient's own word. Medical science 
does not for a moment dispute that a large number of diseases, 
notably those of hysterical origin, may be beneficially treated 
by suggestion, hypnotism or other mental methods. On the 
other hand a conscientious investigator of high eminence 
in his profession like Mr. Stephen Paget, does not hesitate to 
affirm after protracted enquiry that in not a single case has 
he seen reason to believe that organic as opposed to functional 
disorders have been healed by Christian Science methods. For 
example he says: 

It is plain, from these evidences, and from the previous chapter, 
that Christian Science accepts all testimonials, even the most fantastical 
and illiterate. ‘That she embellishes what she publishes. That she 
evades investigation. That her claim to cure organic diseases breaks 
down under the most elementary rules of criticism. That she does 
cure “functional” diseases. That she has never cured, nor ever will, 
any disease, except those which have been cured, a hundred thousand 
times, by “mental therapeutics.” From the setting up of the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, and the works of healing in the temples of 
Esculapius, mankind has used, for better for worse, mental therapeutics. 
We live and move under suggestion and are suggested from our cradles 
to our graves.* 

1 See my previous article, THE MONTH, February, pp. 133, 134. Mrs. Eddy, 
it will be remembered, declares that by the reality of these cures ‘‘ every statement 
of her Metaphysics is proven.” did. p. 144. 

= Mr. Paget refers for further evidence on this point to Dr. Cabot’s paper in 
McClure’s Magazine, August, 1908, and to the pamphlet, 7/e Los Angeles Case. 

* The Faith and Works of Christian Science, by the Author of Confessio Medict, 
London 1909, pp. 165, 166. The writer of this book is now known to be Mr, Stephen 


Paget, F.R.C.S., throat and ear specialist to the Middlesex Hospital. He is the 
son of a distinguished surgeon, the late Sir James Paget, and he is also brother of 


the Bishop of Stepney. 
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I am content to leave this expert testimony without 
further comment. On the other hand attention may be 
profitably invited at this point to another and quite different 
religious organization which offers an interesting parallel to 
Christian Science, more especially from the fact that like this 
last it puts the healing of bodily disorders and the rejection of 
medical aid in the very forefront of its programme—I mean the 
“Christian Catholic Apostolic Church” of Zion founded by the 
late “Dr.” Dowie. For the benefit of those who may not 
remember the story, it will be well to recall briefly the outlines 
of Dr. Dowie’s career. 

Born in Scotland in 1847, John Alexander Dowie went out 
to Australia as a boy, and after returning to go through two 
years of a University course at Edinburgh he was ordained 
minister in Australia in 1870. At Melbourne he became a 
prominent preacher, founding the Independent Tabernacle in 
1882, and carrying on a crusade against drink and tobacco. 
Even at this stage he started his practice of “ Divine Healing,” 
laying hands upon patients who offered themselves for treatment 
and working, as he alleged, many remarkable cures. In 1888 
he sought a more extended field of action in the Western 
Pacific States of America, and when he finally settled in 
Chicago in 1890 he had already organized a “ Divine Healing 
Association” which in 1896 took a still more definite shape as 
the Christian Catholic Church with Dr. Dowie himself for 
“General Overseer.” In 1900-1901 his followers, who were 
mainly influenced, it seems, by the marvellous cures which they 
witnessed, at their leader’s instigation founded Zion City in 
Illinois, while in the June of the latter year Dr. Dowie came 
forward in the character of “Elijah, Restorer of All Things,” 
and in July, 1903, he consecrated himself “ First Apostle of the 
Christian Catholic Apostolic Church of Zion.” His triumph, 
however, was short-lived. In 1905 the most serious financial 
disaster, due to Dr. Dowie’s mismanagement and peculations, 
threatened the new organization. Dr. Dowie left Zion City on 
a distant tour, was denounced and deposed by his principal 
lieutenants in Zion, and died less than a twelvemonth after- 
wards. This is in brief the history of the religious movement 
which it seems to me so instructive to compare with the claims 
to Divine approbation made on behalf of Christian Science. 
Now, we are fortunate in possessing a very careful study of the 
Zion movement from the pen of a certain Mr. Harlan, a minister 
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of religion who has visited Zion City, and placed himself in 
communication with many of Dr. Dowie’s principal followers. 
Mr. Harlan’s book everywhere gives the impression of temperate 
judgment and painstaking investigation of facts, and it is 
prefaced by some very commendatory sentences from the 
Professor of Church History in Chicago University, Mr. Franklin 
Johnson. As Chicago is one of the great centres of the Christian 
Catholic Church and Zion City is not far distant, we may accept 
this approbation as establishing in some measure the reliability 
of Mr. Harlan’s conclusions. At the same time, Professor 
Johnson is clearly alive to the difficulty of such an inquiry, for 


he says: 


One finds mysteries and discrepancies in Mr. Dowie but also in his 
followers. They are highly moral. Have they then willingly followed 
lies? They are not childish or idiotic. Have they then been misled 
by a tissue of commonplace frauds ? These good people have associated 
closely with Mr. Dowie every day for years, and yet have applauded his 
wildest utterances and attested his must extravagant claims of miraculous 
power. How shall we account for these things ?? 


What Professor Johnson here says of the earnest and moral 
lives of the inhabitants of Zion City is fully borne out by 
Mr. Harlan. The following is his account of the external aspects 
of life in Dr. Dowie’s settlement. 


At 9 a.m. the whistle at the power-house blows, and for two 
minutes, Mohammedan fashion, everybody turns to prayer in whatever 
place and from whatever work or occupation, until the same whistle 
bids them turn their thoughts to secular things again. A number of 
things are entirely forbidden in Zion City. Bill-boards at the cross streets 
caution one that swearing or smoking or bad language of any sort are 
not allowed. Zion City will tolerate no breweries, no saloons, no drug 
or tobacco store, no physicians’ or surgeons’ offices, no theatres, no 
gambling places, no dance halls, no secret lodge-rooms,? no keeping or 
selling of swine’s flesh. During the history of the city these regulations 
have been rigidly enforced, in fact there has seldom been any attempt 
at infringement.® 


This gives us some insight into the type of character which 
fell under Dr. Dowie’s influence and contentedly accepted his 


1 Franklin Johnson, in Preface to Harlan’s work, p. ix. 

2 It is curious that throughout his career Dr. Dowie showed himself the 
uncompromising foe of all secret societies, and notably of Freemasonry. 

3 Harlan, John Alexander Dowie and the Christian Catholic Apostolic Church 


in Zion, pp. 15, 16. 
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system of Divine Healing. Like the Christian Scientists, the 
Zionists were taught to believe that it was wrong, or in any 
case weakminded, to seek the aid of ordinary physicians or to 
make use of drugs. Thus, although, as Professor William James 
remarks, “Mr. Dowie has taken pains to denounce all other sects 
of mind-curers as ‘diabolical counterfeiters’ of his own exclu- 
sively ‘Divine Healing,’ ” 
authority in his conclusion that Mr. Dowie “ must on the whole 
be counted into the mind-cure movement.”! But there is this 
most important difference between’ Mrs. Eddy and the Zionist 
leader, that the latter never in any way adopted that funda- 
mental proposition of the Christian Scientists that disease has 
no real existence outside the mind of the patient. None the 
less, in spite of this radically different point of view, it seems 
to be unquestioned by those who have carefully enquired into 
the matter, that Dr. Dowie’s cures were just as real as those 
of Christian Science. Dr. Goddard, dealing with the Zionist 
healings in a much-quoted paper which he contributed in 1899 
to the American Journal of Psychology, seems to have no doubt 
that though the immense majority of the patients treated by 
Dr. Dowie received no substantial benefit, many sufferers were 
convinced that he had restored them to health. Dr. Goddard 
sums up the results of his examination of Leaves of Healing 
(the Dowie periodical) as follows: 


still we must agree with the same 


As a basis for study of Divine Healing, we have over 1,600 records 
of individual cures, all of more or less value and completeness. About 
two-thirds of them are females. Thirty-three per cent. [of the whole] 
report their healing instantaneous, fifty per cent. gradual, and seventeen 
per cent. say they are not yet perfectly healed. It must be noted that 
while thirty-three per cent. report instantaneous healing, it is plain from 
their own account that they almost always mean that pain ceased 
instantly.” 


It may be interesting, further, to copy from Dr. Goddard’s 
article the details of one or two cases, premising that Dr. Goddard 
does not seem to have attempted to go behind the probably 
much doctored official report, given in what profess to be the 
words of the sufferers. Still, it is noteworthy that a physician 
should be willing to allow so much in a scientific journal. 


F. 19. Paralysis of right leg from knee down ; no feeling in it ; much 


1 The Varieties of Religious Experience (London, 1902), p. 113. 
* Goddard, American Journal of Psychology, x. p. 442. 
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withered, one and a half inches short. Heel cord had been cut by 
surgeon, and lacked an inch of meeting. Dr. Dowie performed the 
ceremony of laying on of hands and prayed. When he laid his hands 
on my leg, as he moved them down towards my foot I could feel the 
blood trickling into the veins quite distinctly, and when he had reached 
the toes of my foot I had perfect sensation. He had gently pulled my 
leg during his prayer, and my leg at once lengthened to an equality 
with my left leg; in fact it was just a very little longer, and so it 
remains. Heel cord was instantly united. Five days later walked ten 
miles without fatigue. Leg has grown to nearly the size of the other.! 


Here is another case: 


M. 40. Lame in one leg: paralysis, resulting from a fall of 40 ft. 
A familiar sight in the streets. of Mansfield, Ohio, wheeling himself in 
his chair. After one week at Dr. Dowie’s he threw away his crutches. 
His limbs are not quite straight yet, but is confident they will become 
so. Two joints of spine were caved in; are now coming back into 
place. 

This account was given in the paper in the town where he was 
well known, and was given as an accepted fact.? 


Mr. Harlan, writing at a much later date (1906), when 
Dr. Dowie’s extravagances had reached their extreme develop- 
ment, and the leader had been shown up and deposed, shows 
himself much more cautious in accepting the allegations made 
about the Dowie cures. Thus he says very sensibly : 


With this discussion of theory and practice in “ Divine Healing,” 
as represented by Mr. Dowie, before us, we defer coming to our final 
conclusions, in order to notice some of the results and reports of 
healings. Much sifting must be done here and the task seems almost 
hopeless. If we could take at face value all the reports of cures 
and printed testimony which Mr. Dowie has edited and issued, our 
work would be simplified. But his career is shadowed by falsehood 
and deceit, clever trickery and misrepresentation, as indicated in our 
other chapters and in the printed confession of Deacon Newcomb.* 


Still Mr. Harlan, after spending much time in careful 
enquiries, many of them made upon the spot, does not hesitate 


to write: 


1 Thid. p. 461. 2 Ibid. 

3 Harlan, p. 199. Elsewhere, p. 132, note, Mr. Harlan says: ‘* The character of 
Mr. Dowie is now generaliy believed to have been shaded by duplicity and wilful 
dishonesty, if not immorality, and yet many of his healings which must be allowed 
if any are, took place after such was the case with him—if he were ever thoroughly 
trustworthy. The belief that objective power of a spiritual nature was exerted by 
him in these healings has to be abandoned even by those who fully believe in 


* Divine Healing.’” 
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But cures do take place. Many can say, have said, and 
appearances bear it out, “ whereas I was sick, I am now well.” I have 
no reason to doubt any of the personal letters from followers of 
Dr. Dowie to me as being insincere or wilfully misrepresenting the real 
experience. Allowing liberally for a coefficient of enthusiasm and 
erroneous diagnosis and the like, I am convinced that these people 
know themselves to have been healed as assuredly as any one would 
who had gone to a regular practitioner and received help.! 


With the object of showing what were the class of cases 
that Mr. Harlan had before his mind, it will be well to quote 
a few further details from his own pages. For example he 
informs us : 


Here are some of the cases given in Leaves of Healing as miraculous 
healings over the signature of the healed, given in all good conscience. 
Some of these I have had corroborated by former Zion people whom 
I know to be convinced that they are genuine, but who have no 
motive to laud Dr. Dowie, in fact, no longer believe in him. 


These are the first seven, with the references to the report of 
the case in Leaves of Healing: 


Tumours, ABSCESSES, &c. (vol. i. no. 24): Miss Sadie Codie healed 
when dying of spinal inflammation, spinal abscesses and tumour, after 
eight months intense suffering. 

RAISED FROM THE Deap (xvi. p. 86, and i. n. 31): Mrs. Jennie 
Paddock healed at the very moment of prayer, when dying of 
abdominal tumour. 

SuHort Lines, PARTIAL PARALysIs (ill. no. 3): Mrs. Lydia Markly- 
Piper healed of partial paralysis and short limb, after suffering for 
sixteen years. 

EpILepsy (ili. no. 39, and v. no. 41): Elder F. A. Graves healed of 
epilepsy after twenty years of suffering. 

CANCER OF MoutH AND BLoop POISONING (ili. no. 48): Miss 
Ethel Post healed of cancer of the mouth and blood-poisoning, after 
her case was considered hopeless by eminent physicians. 

NINETEEN CANCERS (iv. no. 34): Mrs. Mary Casey-Gough healed 
of one large and eighteen small cancers when specialists said there was 
no hope for her. 

BriGHT’s DIsEASE, HEART TKOUBLE, Xc. (iv. no. 46): Mrs. Vina 
Peck-Graves, healed of curvature of the spine, Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys, heart-trouble, defective eye-sight, headaches and nervousness, 
after two years of awful suffering.” 


1 Harlan, John Alexander Dowie, p. 128. 
* Harlan, p. 125. Of course these accounts are very much abbreviated from the 
patients’ own statements. 
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It may be thought, perhaps, that I have been inordinately 
prolix in these citations, but the light which these analogous 
cases throw upon the works of healing which have done so much 
to popularize Christian Science seems io me very valuable. 
Here we have a record of marvels every whit as wonderful as 
those announced in the “Fruitage” chapter of Science and Health 
or in the columns of the Christian Science Sentinel. They are 
attested in just the same way, ze., by the declarations of the 
patients themselves, whose good faith in most of the instances 
is not disputed. Moreover, the conviction they inspired in 
those who were personally acquainted with the subjects of these 
cures or who were the eye-witnesses of their healing, must have 
‘been deep and genuine. Men in respectable positions and with 
money in their pockets—and the Zionists were for the most 
part of this class—do not lightly give up their homes and transfer 
themselves into strange surroundings where the conditions of 
existence are much more severe. Yet Zion City alone 
undoubtedly accommodated at one time more than 8,000 
inhabitants. But the most important feature of the case for 
our purposes is the fact that these cures were not effected by 
Christian Science methods. Dr. Dowie, charlatan and impostor 
as he undoubtedly was or as he became in his later years, never 
attempted to persuade his patients that their pain and their 
diseases were not real. On the other hand, we are assured in 
Science and Health again and again that the conviction that 
these disorders are mere errors of mortal mind is the first 
necessary step towards successful healing. For example, we 
read : 


Once let the mental physician believe in the reality of matter, and 
he must admit also the reality of all its discordant conditions, and 
this prevents his destroying them. Then he is even less fitted for the 
treatment of disease than the ordinary medical practitioner.! 


Or again: 


It is mental quackery to make disease a reality, to hold it as some- 
thing seen and felt, and then atterhpt its cure through Mind. It is 
no less erroneous to believe in the real existence of a tumour, a cancer, 
or decayed lungs, while you argue against their reality, than it is for 
your patient to feel these ills in physical. Such practice fastens disease 
on the patient, and it will reappear in some other more alarming form.? 


1 Science and Health (1906), p. 369. 
2 Ibid, p. 395. Cf. pp- 376, 393, 394, 400, 401, 494. 
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Such passages are innumerable, and yet here are cures just 
as striking as any of Mrs, Eddy’s, but wrought by “ Divine 
Healing,” which maintains an absolutely opposite principle. 
{ndeed, in the great development which mental therapeutics 
have taken in America and of late even in England, the 
Quimbian-Eddian principle that disease is mere error, and 
that the truth (ze, that matter does not exist) is its natural 
remedy, is being more and more departed from.! The Emmanuel 
movement for the encouragement of mental therapeutics on 
rational lines, while fully recognizing the power of suggestion, 
commits itself to no philosophical theories as to the non-reality 
of matter or disease. None the less, this form of treatment, 
as any one may convince himself by examining its carefully 
kept records of successes and failures, can boast of numerous 
cures of a most striking kind. In an authoritative publication 
of this nature we read : 


Christian Science proclaims the unreality of matter and of the body. 
The rational and broader thought not only admits the validity of the 
body as veritable expression, but claims that it is as good in its own 
place and plane as is the soul or spirit. While susceptible to mental 
moulding, it is neither an error nor an illusion.” 


This offers a flat contradiction to what is the very kernel 
and first principle of Mrs. Eddy’s entire system. But the whole 
of the Christian Science edifice crumbles away if other practi- 
tioners are able to demonstrate their theories by cures just as 
striking as the marvels of healing invoked to establish the 
unique claims of the Eddian metaphysics. 

Neither are “ Divine Healing” and other mental systems 
the only rivals to Mrs. Eddy’s pretended monopoly of therapeutic 
wonders. There is, for example, “Osteopathy,” which in the 
last ten years has developed in the most astounding way in 
the United States, and is beginning to make itself felt in 
England. 

Osteopathy, as some of my readers may need to be told, 
is a method of treating disease by manipulation for which its 
adherents claim an universal curative power. The inventor was 


? For example Mr. Harlan writes (p. 148): ‘* Both Mr. Dowie and Mr. Scruby 
hold that sin and sickness are realities and the vast majority of us hold with them as 
against Christian Science.” 

2 Christian Science and the New Metaphysical Movement; a pamphlet of the 
Metaphysical Club, Boston, quoted by Goddard in American Journal of Psychology, 


x. 448. 
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a certain Andrew Still, of Kirksville, Missouri, and the system in 
its matured form hardly dates further back than the year 1893. 
Its fundamental principle seems to be that the body at all times 
contains in itself the curative agencies needed to restore health. 
Normally disease when it arises is at once checked and reduced 
by these curative agencies, provided only that through the 
free circulation of the blood, or through other channels, their 
access to the seat of the disease is unimpeded. When, however, 
the slight displacement of some bone or constriction of some 
nerve centre interferes with this free access, a diseased condition 
establishes itself. Mr. Riggs, of Boston, a prominent teacher of 
Osteopathy, has accordingly framed the following definition : 


Osteopathy is a method of treating disease by manipulation, the 
purpose and result of which is to restore the normal condition of nerve 
control and blood supply to every organ of the body, by removing 
physical obstruction or by stimulating or inhibiting functional activity, 
as the condition may require. 


Now the author of this system, which, as I have said, has 
developed of late years in the most surprising way, while 
opposing treatment by drugs as uncompromisingly as Mrs. Eddy 
herself, claims the testimony of numberless cures to prove that 
his special theory embodies the true secret of health and 
longevity. These pretensions seem extravagant enough, but 
here again the verdict of a vast and increasing popularity 
seems to set the seal of authenticity upon the wonders claimed 
for it. It is thus that Mr. Still writes of this system : 


With this thought in view I began to ask myself, What is fever? 
Is it an effect or is it a being, as commonly described by medical 
authors? I concluded it was only an effect, and on that line I have 
experimented and proven the position I then took to be the truth, 
wonderfully sustained by nature responding every time in the affirmative. 
I have concluded after twenty-five years of close observation and 
experiment that there is no such disease as fever, flux, diphtheria, 
typhus, typhoid, lung-fever, or any other fever classed under the 
common head of fever or rheumatism, sciatica, gout, colic, liver-disease, 
nettle-rash, or croup. On to the end of the list, they do not exist as 
diseases. All these separate and combined are only effects. The 
cause can be found and does exist in the limited or excited action of 
the nerves which control the fluids of part or the whole of the body. 
It appears perfectly reasonable to any person born above the condition 
of an idiot who has familiarized himself with anatomy and its working 
with the machinery of life, that all diseases are mere effects, the cause 
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being a partial or complete failure of the nerves to properly conduct 
the fluids of life. 

On this stone [Dr. Still continues—the passage was written in 1897] 
I have builded and sustained Osteopathy for twenty-five years. Day 
by day the evidences grow stronger and stronger that this philosophy is 
correct.! 


Osteopathy has no religious character. It is simply a theory 
of disease and treatment which, while agreeing neither with 
medical science as commonly understood, nor with Christian 
Science, claims like the latter to be justified by its works. If I 
have mentioned Osteopathy here, it is mainly with the object 
of showing a par¢ that the mere vogue of Christian Science 
cures is of little worth to establish the truth of its theories. 
Osteopathy and Christian Science agree in rejecting drugs, but 
they differ fundamentally in their view of the cause of all disease 
and of the treatment by which it is to be healed. If Christian 
Science is right, then Osteopathy is radically wrong, and vice 
versa. But there is nothing to prevent our believing that they 
are both wrong, and that they have both imperfectly appre- 
hended a partial truth and exalted it to the level of a principle 
of universal application. Moreover, it may not be amiss to note 
the fact that both these growing creeds are exclusively American 
inventions. It probably goes for something that in a vast con- 
tinent where there is abundant room, and amid a young nation 
little hampered by respect for traditional beliefs, there is likely 
to be a fertile soil for the development of all kinds of novel 
philosophies. New growths get a start there which would be 
denied them in Europe. For all such original theories, infant 
mortality, if 1 may so express it, is not so high in the New 
World as it is with us. Novel conceptions, however audacious, 
may much more easily reach adult growth, but it is only when 
the struggle for existence really begins to tell that we shall be 
able to see which has truth on its side and is the fittest to 
survive. 

There is then, so far as I can see, no reason to 
attribute the success of Christian Science methods of healing, 
to anything which is peculiar to the system of Mrs. Eddy. 
That lady may have done a service to mankind by calling 

1 The Autobiography of A. T. Still, Revised Edition, 1908, p. 94. In 1897 the 


number of graduates of the American School of Osteopathy was sixty-three, in 1907 
the total was 2,765. ‘This does not represent the whole, for there are affiliated 


organizations. The legal position of Osteopathy is also improved. (/dzd. pp. 387— 
389.) 
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attention to the therapeutic efficacy (especially for certain 
temperaments) which lies in suggestion and in the courageous 
out-facing of pain and depression. But these principles were 
understood long before. They were known and practised with 
success in particular by P. P. Quimby, as Mrs. Eddy’s own 
early letters attest. Everything that Mrs. Eddy claims as 
distinctive of her own “metaphysical healing’? and in which 
she allows Quimby no lot or share,! is entirely absent from the 
treatment of the Zionists, the Osteopathists, the Emmanuelists, 
&c., whose cures are just as remarkable as Mrs. Eddy’s. Further, 
against such services as that lady may have rendered by her 
commercial methods and her superior genius for advertisement, 
must be set the incalculable suffering she has inflicted upon 
thousands by her resolute insistence upon the rejection of 
medical aid.» One may respect Mrs. Eddy for the stand she 
has made against Hypnotism and Spiritualism, morbid growths 
which must be particularly liable to infest and undermine a 
system such as hers, but the responsibilities she has incurred 
by her attitude towards medical treatment are such as a merciful 
man would not readily share. 

There remains the question of the moral “Fruitage”’ of 
Mrs. Eddy’s system. Let me here again state that I am very 
ready to believe that, in not a few cases, Christian Science has 
done much for the strengthening and formation of character, and 
that though these results ought probably to be discounted by 
the prejudice it has tended to create against more dogmatic 
forms of Christianity, still this improvement of character is 
in itself to be reckoned a moral gain. Further it is to the 
credit of the new religion that it has always insisted in principle 
upon the need of charity, purity, and fortitude as pre-requisites 

1 See Miscellaneous Writings (1906), p. 379. Nothing, I confess, could make me 
think more meanly of Mrs, Eddy than the tone and disingenuousness of these 
references when contrasted with her own early letters. 

2 Undoubtedly Mrs. Eddy has mitigated her attitude of late years, and this is a 
subject for congratulation. For example she now says: ‘* Until the advancing age 
admits the efficacy and supremacy of Mind, it is better to leave surgery and the 
adjustment ef broken bones and dislocations to the fingers of a surgeon, while you 
confine yourself chiefly to mental reconstruction and the prevention of inflammation 
Christian Science is always the most skilful surgeon, but surgery is the branch of its 
healing, which will be last acknowledged.” Science and Health (1906), pp. 401, 402 
One is tempted to ask why on Christian Science principles a broken bone or a 
dislocation. is any less a figment of mortal mind than a fever or a headache, or why, 
for the matter of that, the loss of one’s money should be more real than the loss of 


an arm or the loss of sight. But to questions of this sort Christian Scientists never 
attempt any sort of answer. 
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for healing and religious well-being. It must have been of 
moral benefit to hundreds of d/asé souls to be told with more 
or less of impressiveness that they could not look for physical 
improvement until they had purified their hearts. Normal 
Christianity no doubt teaches the same lessons but it cannot 
conscientiously offer the same bribe. A priest cannot often 
feel himself justified in telling a penitent in confession that if 
he wil! get rid of affection to sin and undertake the discipline 
of his character he will infallibly be cured of his asthma or his 
kidney trouble. But a Christian Science healer may say with 
all conviction that these results will follow—and they would 
follow on Mrs. Eddy’s principles. One might even go further and 
affirm that in the case of many a Catholic penitent if he would 
only take his moral reformation resolutely in hand the asthma or 
other disease would disappear along with remorse, anxiety, and 
sense of guilt. 

Again, we may note that such a cult as Christian Science 
makes its appeal to many souls endowed with a fund of natural 
goodness who, owing to education or prejudice, are always 
scared away by the dogmatism of the Catholic Church. There 
comes a time in their lives when they grow soul-wearied by the 
purposelessness or frivolity of the average worldly existence. 
Then they come across Christian Science or some one of those 
derivative systems which may be classified conveniently under 
the heading of “New Thought.” Here they find for the first 
time something in the way of moral discipline, and learn 
a sort of mysticism and practice of meditation. Is there the 
least reason to be surprised that in quite a number of cases the 
reformation which ensues is most marked? But on the other 
hand it would be the greatest mistake to suppose that Christian 
Science, New Thought or Buddhism possess anything which has 
not been familiar to the Christian mystics for centuries and 
which is not fundamentally contained in even the humblest 
efforts to lead a higher life in conformity with the Gospel. 
Perhaps there will be an opportunity to say more on this 
head on some future occasion. For the present I content 
myself with pointing out that while this moral discipline may 
mean much for some earnest souls who have been drawn from 
the wilderness of rationalism or utter frivolity, it means with 
many, especially those who have found the Christian ideal of 
the Church too exacting, nothing but a pose, a passing phase 
of emotion which has no definite guidance and no guarantee 
of stability. 
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But what is perhaps most illuminating in this matter of the 
moral results of Christian Science is the study of Mrs, Eddy’s 
own character. It is surely not unfair to estimate the effect of 
these principles in that person to whom they were first “divinely 
revealed’ and who has spent her life in formulating them and 
illustrating them both by word and writing for the benefit of 
others. 

Space fails me to elaborate this theme as it might easily be 
elaborated, but one or two points may suffice to bring home the 
lesson I have in view. In the first place I would say that 
however placid Mrs. Eddy’s life may be in the retirement of 
extreme old age, one finds it difficult to recognize anything 
Christlike in her character as it stands forth even in the pages of 
her enthusiastic biographer, Sibyl Wilbur, during the years of 
her most strenuous activity, say from 1870 to 1882. One thing 
is certain, that the organization of the Christian Science Associa- 
tion and the early developments of the Metaphysical College were 
carried on in an atmosphere of jealousy, dissension and constant 
recriminations, which when one comes to read them in detail, 
seems almost incredible. Nearly all Mrs. Eddy’s first associates 
left her, were denounced by her, and were either prosecuted or 
themselves took proceedings in courts of law. The period of the 
twelve years I have specified seems to have been spent in 
constant litigation. Of course the fault may always have been 
with the students and never with Mrs. Eddy, but the impression 
produced by a number of seemingly quite impartial testimonies 
is very much the other way. Here for example is her biographer’s 
account of the early history of the Chréstzan Science Journal, the 
official magazine of the association. The words are all Miss 
Wilbur's, a fervid admirer of the foundress, though I have had 
to condense the statement of a longer passage. Although these 
events extend to a somewhat later period than I have named, 
they serve to illustrate the attitude towards Mrs. Eddy of a 
series of her most trusted lieutenants. 


“The /Journal’s history is singular in that it has had a series of 
editors who fell away from Christian Science into strange apostasy." 
The first associate editor, Mr. A. T. Buswell, was expelled from the 
Christian Science Association.”2 The second editor, Mrs. Emma 


1 The secret probably is that the editors of the Journal were better educated 
than the rest, and were quicker to find out Mrs. Eddy’s real character and to smart 
under her dictation. 

2 Wilbur, Zife of Mfrs. Eddy, p. 293. 
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Hopkins, also deserted and started a new religiort of her own. So did 
Mrs. Sarah H. Crosse, who was editor from 1885 to 1888. This lady 
took with her a group of students who departed from the Association 
for the very strange reason that “they desired to study medicine.” ? 
The Rev. Frank Mason then became editor of the Journa/. He later 
went to New York and founded a church in Brooklyn which was non- 
Christian Science. * 


Or read the following document addressed to Mrs. Eddy by 
eight of her oldest and most trusted students in 1881 : 


We, the undersigned, while we acknowledge and appreciate the 
understanding of Truth imparted to us by our teacher, Mrs. Mary 
B. G. Eddy, led by Divine Intelligence, to perceive with sorrow that 
departure from the straight [séc.] and narrow road (which alone leads to 
growth in Christlike virtues), made manifest by frequent ebullitions of 
temper, love of money, and the appearance of hypocrisy, cannot longer 
submit to such leadership. Therefore, without hatred, revenge, or petty 
spite in our hearts, from a sense of duty alone, to her, the cause and 
ourselves, do most respectfully withdraw our names from the Christian 
Science Association and Church of Christ Scientist. 

S. Louise Durant and seven other names. 21 October, 1881.° 


But all these things, even the extraordinary legal proceed- 
ings in which Messrs. Spofford and Arens, again two of her 
most trusted coadjuters, were concerned, pale into insignificance 
beside her attitude towards Richard Kennedy. He had been 
her first student, he had even advanced money to start the 
whole organization, but he had ventured to thwart her and 
repudiate her teaching, and Mrs. Eddy pursued him with an 
animosity which reads almost like an obsession. All those who 
know Kennedy seem to speak well of him. Miss Wilbur is 
studiously restrained in her language in his regard. Mr. Lyman 
Powell refers to him as a man “whom it would be difficult 
to-day for any one to differ with in anger.” But Mrs. Eddy 
seems to have been possessed by an idée fixe that she was 
being everywhere pursued by “malicious animal magnetism,” an 
influence to which she afterwards attributed the death of her 
husband, and laid this design at Kennedy's door. Anyway, 
what still exists for all the world to see is the chapter entitled 
which appeared in the third edition of Science 


“ Demonology, 


1 Ibid. p. 295. 2 Jbid. p. 295. 

3’ This document, again, is preserved by Mrs, Eddy’s biographer, Miss Wilbur, 
who apparently sees no more in it than evidence of the difficulties the foundress had 
to contend with, 
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and Health, and which is nothing but an /z Catzlinam launched 
against the supposed offender. Richard Kennedy is not actually 
named, but a score of incidents are mentioned which, for any 
one who knew the history of the Christian Science Church, 
determine the identity beyond question. This tirade affords 
such a revelation of Mrs. Eddy’s character that I make no 
apology for quoting two passages somewhat at length. 


Some years ago [writes Mrs. Eddy], the history of one of our young 
students, as known to us and many others, diverged into a dark channel 
of its own, whereby the unwise young man reversed our metaphysical 
method of healing and subverted his mental power apparently 
for the purposes of tyranny peculiar to the individual. A stolid 
moral sense, great want of spiritual sentiment, restless ambition and 
envy, embedded in the soil of this student’s nature, metaphysics 
brought to the surface, and he refused to give them up, choosing 
darkness rather than light. His motives moved in one groove, the 
desire to subjugate ; a despotic will choked his humanity. Carefully 
veiling his character, through unsurpassed secretiveness, he wore the 
look of innocence and youth. But he was young only in years; a 
marvellous plotter, dark and designing, he was constantly surprising us, 
and we half shut our eyes to avoid the pain of discovery, while we 
struggled with the gigantic evil of his character but failed to destroy it. 

The second year of his practice, when we discovered that he was 
malpractising, and told him so, he avowed his intention to do whatever 
he chose with his mental power, spurning a Christian life, and exuling 


in the absence of moral restraint. 
After many pages of this, Mrs. Eddy goes on: 


The Nero of to-day [#e., Kennedy], regaling himself through a 
mental method with the tortures of Christians, is repeating history, and 
will fall upon his own sword, and it shall pierce him through. Let him 
remember this when in the dark recesses of thought, he is robbing, 
committing adultery and killing ; when he is attempting to turn friend 
away from friend, ruthlessly stabbing the quivering heart; when he is 
clipping the thread of life, and giving to the grave youth and its 
rainbow hues; when he is turning back the reviving sufferer to her 
bed of pain, clouding her first morning after years of night; and the 
Nemesis of that hour shall point to the tyrant’s fate, who falls at length 
upon the sword of justice. 


In warfare with error we attack with intent to kill, and the wounded 


or cornered beast turns on its assailant. Error bites the heel while we 


are wounding its head. . . 
Nothing save dishonesty in the individual that comprehends in the 


least metaphysical science, could prompt him to practise mesmerism 
K 


VOL. CXV. 
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and call it Metaphysics. There is but one possible way of doing evil 
through a mental method of treating disease, and this is mesmerism 
which controls the mind with error instead of truth.! 


This is one phase of Mrs. Eddy’s character, and we have 
already seen many others. When she tells us that her intuition of 
the hidden sense of Scripture is such that to her “Genesis and 
Revelations are the transparencies of the Bible,” we can hardly 
err in considering her self-deluded. When she places herself, 
the Foundress of Christian Science, in comparison with Jesus 
Christ and our Blessed Lady, it is surely not uncharitable to 
style her egotistic. When she insists that the true mystic 
significance of the name Adam is to be found in writing it 
“a damn” or “a dam,” and in learning from her book that 
it is derived from the “ Latin word demens, meaning madness,” 
one may be forgiven for holding that her pretentiousness only 
keeps pace with her ignorance. So when again we discover 
that in the writings of P. P. Quimby are contained all those 
leading ideas which the world now identifies with Christian 
Science, and that Mrs. Eddy, though she was once his enthusi- 
astic pupil, declares she owes nothing to his teaching, it is 
perhaps not too much to style her ungrateful. So far as can be 
seen this is the “ fruitage” of Christian Science as revealed in 
the person of its foundress. When therefore we meet happier 
results in other recruits attracted to this new religion, are we 
not justified in conceiving a suspicion that the good done is the 
good duc to the vestiges of old-fashioned Christianity which that 
religion has retained, and may we not reasonably conjecture 
that the path followed by these recruits might be higher still 
if only the Christianity could be separated from its leaven of 
so-called “ Science”? 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 3rd Edit. Chapter entitled ‘‘ Demonology,” pp. 2 and 38. 

















The Scottish Gaels and the “ Reformation.” 
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I, 


AT a recent meeting of the Scottish History Society, Lord 
Rosebery addressed an eloquent and seasonable plea to the 
members of that body in favour of increased attention being 
given to the byeways rather than to the highways of Scottish 
history. Lord Rosebery complained that certain outstanding 
events in our stirring national story are now in danger of 
suffering a surfeit of attention on the part of authors who concern 
themselves with transactions such as those with which this well- 
known Society has rendered every student of Scottish history 
familiar. If my memory does not mislead me, Lord Rosebery 
completed his plea with a request for additional information 
respecting the religious and political state of the “ Highlands”?! 
at the time of the so-called Reformation. Undoubtedly, the 
plea was as seasonable as its terms were eloquent; but it is 
greatly to be feared that Lord Rosebery’s invitation is not 
destined to meet with a generous response—for the present, at 
all events. In the first place the number of writers qualified 
to deal with this interesting and important theme is lamentably 
small; and in the second, there is a distressing scarcity of 
available material. These are as yet too early days in which 
to dogmatize touching what the untranslated Irish documents 
in Dublin may or may not contain in the way of additional 
information, though, looking to the close correspondence which 
existed between the Scottish and the Irish Gaels, until the 
Reformation interrupted that ancient and friendly traffic, there 
is at least a reasonable probability of their being able to afford 
us some much-needed light. With respect to the National 
Gaelic MSS. at Edinburgh, there are, I believe, one or two 
historical treatises dealing with this epoch, as well as a number 


1 There is no word in the Gaelic language exactly corresponding to the ‘‘ High- 
lands” and ‘‘ Highlander” of the Saxon. The word Gdidheal means a Gael, 
irrespectively of his habitat, Gdsdhealtachd equates with Gaeldom; but Gaeldom is 
by no means confined to the ‘‘ Lowlands.” 
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of poems and other ‘fugitive pieces which, if put into modern 
Gaelic or translated into English might, indirectly, assist us 
much. Here, however, as in the case of the Irish MSS., much 
difficult and laborious “ spade-work” remains to be done before 
the fruits of Celtic scholarship shall be available to the ordinary 
student. The harvest is there; but the labourers, alas! are 
few. 

The existing histories of Scotland take but little account of 
the movements, as of the sentiments, of the Scottish clans of 
the Reformation period ; and for this, two causes are responsible. 
The Protestant heresy took its rise in the “ Lowlands,” and from 
there spread, though but slowly, partially, and spasmodically, 
to the Gaidhealtachd—the country of the Gaels. The leaders, 
too, of that religious and political upheaval, were, with scarcely 
an exception, Anglo-Scots; and even those noblemen of 
undoubted native descent who were active in fomenting it, were, 
in their sentiments and surroundings, conspicuously more 
“Lowland” than “Highland.” Again, the comparatively few 
allusions to the Gaelic clans of this period which the existing 
histories of Scotland contain is to be further explained by the 
fact that our best historians have been Anglo-Scots, or at all 
events Scots who considered themselves “ Lowlanders.” These 
lacked the knowledge, if they did not want the inclination, to 
deal exhaustively and sympathetically with Gaelic affairs; and 
inasmuch as Edinburgh and the Lothians have, for some 
hundreds of years past, had the “ruling o’t” in Scotland, their 
partiality for the Anglo-Scot, his policy, and affairs is not 
greatly to be wondered at. Added to all which there is this to 
consider, namely, that, so far as the Gaidhealtachd is concerned, 
the troublous period of the Reformation was an epoch of 
singular uneventfulness—almost of uninterrupted tranquillity. 
It was characterized by an entire absence of organized resistance 
on the part of the Gael. The deposition of James VII. and 
the Union of 1707 mightily stirred the Gazdhealtachd. Probably, 
the politico-religious revolution of the sixteenth century was no 
less repugnant to their feelings. Indeed, from their adhesion to 
the Catholic Faith for many years after the Reformation was 
consummated in the “Lowlands;” from the fact that that 
revolution arose in non-Gaelic Scotland; and from the tone 
of contemporary Gaelic writings, we are justified in believing 
that John Knox and his works were thoroughly repugnant to 
the vast majority of Scottish Gaels. The pity is that they 
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lacked in the sixteenth century that which they were fairly well 
endowed with in the seventeenth and eighteenth—capable and 
resolute leaders. Had they enjoyed such, there can be little 
doubt that the martial spirit of an united Gaelic people would 
have purged the land of Calvinism. 

The political state of the Gazdhealtachd at the time of the 
Reformation is easily summarized. By reason of the suppres- 
sion, or, to be more accurate, the repeated suppressions, of the 
Lordship of the Isles, Gaelic Scotland’ had been brought to 
the verge of bankruptcy. The long and bloody struggle for 
supremacy, waged on the one hand by the Stuarts and on the 
other by the MacDonalds, had terminated in the triumph of the 
former, who, however, though victorious in the field, had not 
been able to make much progress in the resulting necessary 
work of reconciling the clans to their rule. James IV. and 
his successor earnestly endeavoured the pacification of the 
“ Highlands ;” and the measures which they embraced to that 
end contrast very favourably with those which, with a similar 
object in view, their ancestor James I. pursued to his own undoing. 
Both James IV. and James V., however, died out of due season, 
assuming, for the sake of our purpose here, the righteousness of 
their intentions, the humanity of the means which they took 
to carry them out, and the immature state in which the work 
to which they had set their hands remained at their deaths. The 
minority which succeeded the fifth James, proved no exception 
to the familiar Scottish rule, inasmuch as it brought not peace 
but a sword. Released from all dependence upon the MacDonald 
power, and bereft of the restraining and consolidating influence 
of a great central force, the Gaelic clans now began to break up. 
The Lords of the Isles had been suppressed and their power 
dissipated ; but, as I have indicated above, there was as yet 
nothing in the Gadhealtachd to take their place. Needless to 
say, a minority at such a time only fomented the prevailing 
disorder, and aggravated its resulting uncertainty. The most 
fruitful source of intertribal strife was the land. The old Gaelic 
law had been superseded in those districts in which, owing to 
the impact of the Feudal System, it no longer held sway, by a 
rough and ready tenure, whose only recognized court of appeal 


1 This, and similar, unscientific terms must be allowed to a writer in treating of 
Scottish affairs in English. As the word Scot means a Gael, we have here a clumsy 
redundancy, and one which I have no disposition to defend save on the ground of 


temporary expediency. 
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was the field, or rather the hill-side ; and as for those districts in 
which Feudal law and tenure did not obtain, the dissipation of 
the MacDonald power reduced them also to the utmost distress 
and confusion. All over the Gazdhealtachd feud followed feud 
much as wave succeeds wave upon the sea-shore; and then, 
when the strength of the smaller tribes and clans had been well- 
nigh spent, there had come that false calm which is a common 
prelude to storms of more than ordinary violence. The territorial 
possessions of the great clans remained, for the most part, 
undefined, or the subject of bitter dispute between powerful and 
warlike neighbours. The smaller tribes had either gone under 
in the fight, or were in course of being absorbed by more 
numerous and aggressive confederacies. Some of these last 
however, had been outlawed—‘“ put to the horn”—as much, 
however, by reason of the ceaseless jealousy of powerful 
neighbours, who coveted their possessions, as by the action of 
the Scottish Government, which waged ineffective, if vindictive, 
warfare against them ; and, having “ taken to the hill,” assisted to 
augment the prevailing feeling of confusion and insecurity. 
With regard to the religious state of the “ Highlands” 
during the latter part of the reign of James V. and the 
minority of Queen Mary, not much detailed information is 
as yet forthcoming. The MacDonalds had been generous 
upholders of the Church; and there is every reason to believe 
that the lesser Gaelic families were, according to their 
opportunities, and in proportion to the measure of their 
resources, no less generous in their benefactions. An extra- 
ordinary number of churches dotted the Gdidhealtachd ; 
and the number of religious houses was also considerable. 
At the period of which I am treating, the Gdidhealtachd of 
Scotland presented a very different spectacle to that which 
the “ Highlands” offer to-day. The glens and straths swarmed 
with people, and Gaelic culture and civilization were still 
powers in the land. The Anglo-Scottish speech, manners, laws, 
and customs had not yet penetrated to the Gdidhealtachd, or 
if in an isolated case or two, they had done so, their influence 
was so small as to be scarce worth the mentioning. At this 
period, the “ancient Scots,” as the “ Highlanders” of our own 
day were styled by the non-Celtic inhabitants, still reigned 
supreme in their own country. A by no means inconsiderable 
(and highly lucrative) foreign trade was carried on with the 
continent, and the frequent and intimate intercourse with 
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Ireland further assisted to differentiate Celtic from non-Celtic 
Scotland, and to preserve the hegemony of the Gaelic race in 
Scotia Minor. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that until the Reformation divided the two, Ireland and the 
greatest part of Scotland were as one country. It should be 
remembered that the Gaelic of the Scottish and the Irish 
Gaidhealtachd was at this time practically identical. “ Irishmen” 
and “ Irish language” were terms frequently used by the Anglo- 
Scottish Parliament in Edinburgh to denote the Scottish Gaels 
and their national speech. The script of the Book of Deer, and 
of all Scottish Gaelic MSS. was, down to the period of the 
Reformation, and even for some years after, identical with that 
which then obtained and now is used in Ireland. Under these 
circumstances we are justified in assuming that the political, social 
and religious conditions prevailing in Scotia Major and Scotia 
Minor were, at the period of which we are treating, largely the 
same. Local differences and peculiarities, of course, there 
were in both countries; and in endeavouring to arrive at an 
approximate idea as to the state of Gaelic Scotland and Gaelic 
Ireland towards the close of the sixteenth century, these must 
be duly taken into account. Still, the facts remain that up to 
the Reformation period, the written languages of Gaelic Scotland 
and Ireland were identical ; that the utmost degree of friendship 
and intercourse existed between the two peoples; and that the 
Anglo-Scottish Government persisted in regarding the Scottish 
Gaels as Irishmen and their language as Hrse—a custom, by 
the way, in which they were followed by all non-Celtic Scotland. 

With regard to the degree of learning prevailing amongst 
the Gaelic clergy of Scotland at this time, there is evidence to 
prove that it was considerably superior to that which obtained 
amongst the English-speaking clergy of the “Lowlands.” In 
this connection the laity, the great chiefs and nobles, with one 
or two exceptions, may be dismissed as of no account. Educa- 
tion, as we understand the word, remained with the clergy. 
Few Gaelic gentlemen could write—a disability which they 
shared with the vast majority of their class elsewhere. But if, 
in the fifteenth century, even a Lord of the Isles was obliged 
to append his “mark,” in lieu of his signature, to a formal 
treaty with a foreign power, his family seanachaidh, or historian, 
could write a good hand. The fact is, of course, that it would 
be a mistake of the first magnitude to utilize such standards 
and principles of comparative refinement and learning as 
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successive Education Acts have succeeded, in our own day, in 
establishing, as tests to ascertain the degree of refinement and 
civilization subsisting amongst our ancestors. And especially 
would such a proceeding savour of unjustness and absurdity in 
the case of the Gaelic system, under which learning, as we 
nowadays regard it, was concentrated in the hands of certain 
classes and professions—the national clergy and the national 
judges, bards, and historians. The Lord of the Isles who was 
unable to append his bare signature to a treaty, but added his 
“mark,” like a modern illiterate boor, was himself esteemed by 
the educated of his own day a pattern of refinement and 
chivalry—the first gentleman of the West (ze, of western 
Europe), and the delight of foreign Courts. 

Lay education, then, at this period, was pretty much what 
the Gaelic system had early decreed that it should be. Here 
and there, no doubt, there were Gaels of gentle birth of both 
sexes who wisely took it upon themselves to rise superior to 
the defects of that system, so far, at all events, as its tendency 
to concentrate education in certain hands was concerned, and 
to acquire the art of letters and a style.!. These, however, we 
must admit were probably exceptions to the general rule. 
Whatever may have been the case in earlier Gaelic times (and 
the balance of probability favours the theory that as the Gaelic 
power declined in the political scale, so the struggle for existence 
waxed too keen to admit of the leisurely pursuit of “culture ” 
by any one, save those especially charged with that duty 
by the Gaelic System), reading and writing would not appear 
to have been extensively practised by upper-class Gaels belong- 
ing to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

With the clergy, however, the case was different. They, 
with the national judges, bards, and historians, formed, as we 
have seen, the educated classes proper. From the earliest times 
they had been entrusted with the machinery of education ; and 
though it cannot be said that the existence of a rival system, 
such as that imported into these islands at the time of the 
Norman Conquest of England, was at all favourable to the 
growth and development of Gaelic civilization upon congenial 
lines, still, the earlier achievements of Gaelic scholarship and 


1 The late Dr. Skene published several pieces composed by ‘‘ persons of quality ” 
of both sexes belonging to the period now under review, and even earlier. A number, 
too, belonging to the National Collection of Gaelic MSS. at Edinburgh remain 


unpublished, 
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piety, both at home and abroad, are much too well known and 
firmly established to be gainsaid. A love of learning for 
learning’s sake characterized the Gaelic clergy of Ireland and 
Scotland, and it would indeed be unmistakable evidence of 
decay should we at any time find them indifferent to the claims 
of education, or the victims of such ignorance and superstition 
as undoubtedly existed, at the Reformation period, amongst 
many of the non-Celtic clergy. Fortunately, such evidence as 
we have justifies the belief that the Gaelic clergy were, in 
general, greatly superior, in respect of education, to their 
Lowland contemporaries of the Church. The Dean of Lismore 
may be safely regarded as supplying a fair specimen of the 
degree of culture which existed amongst the Gaelic clergy of 
Scotland about the middle of the sixteenth century. Though 
his compilation of Gaelic compositions is amongst the very few 
belonging to that period which, alas! have come down to us, 
yet it bears ample internal evidence both as to the popularity 
of such compilations in his day, and the literary achievements 
of the clergy. The majority of these fugitive pieces consists of 
poems, Ossianic and otherwise, which the Dean himself collected, 
or which were recited to him by others. Some of the non- 
Ossianic pieces are by priests or laymen of gentle birth; and 
whilst a few are entitled to rank as excellent poetry, it is worthy 
of note that none sink below the level of a respectable 
mediocrity. The National MSS. at Edinburgh, too, still further 
encourage the belief that, whatever else they may have been, 
the Gaelic clergy were certainly not illiterate, or wanting in wit. 
There is evidence, too, of fairly wide reading, and, generally, 
a degree of culture which cannot fail to come as a surprise to 
those whose notions upon this head have been formed by 
perusal of the novels of Walter Scott, or more recent compilations. 
It is worthy of remark, also, that in all the Gaelic compositions 
of that day, whether composed (or collected) by the priesthood 
or laymen, there is a pleasing absence of that gross obscenity 
which, unfortunately, characterized the English writings of many 
of their “Lowland” contemporaries. The Lowland Press of 
this period not only abounds in such obscenity, but is crowded 
with the grossest and vilest abuse of the Catholic clergy—so 
much that its perusal, even for purely historical purposes, is 
a painful and disgusting undertaking. There is none of this 
vulgar abuse of the clergy in the lay Gaelic compositions of the 
period, and to the best of my recollection and belief I have 
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encountered only a single observation reflecting upon the 
morality of the Gaelic priesthood. In the Dean of Lismore’s 
compilation there is one such allusion: a charge of this 
character is made against a particular monastery; but as it 
is a solitary instance of the kind, I think that we are entitled 
to conclude that, however much such charges may have been 
indulged, no doubt largely for political purposes, in the case 
of the English-speaking Scottish clergy, there was little 
immorality amongst the Gaelic priesthood, or even colourable 
pretexts for the malicious manufacture of such charges. 

No doubt the same abuses which so greatly vitiated the 
Church in the “ Lowlands,” impairing its usefulness in every 
direction, and robbing it of much of its sacred character, obtained 
also in the “ Highlands.” Chief amongst these abuses was the 
odious custom by dint of which powerful laymen invested them- 
selves with the principal offices in the Church without qualifying 
themselves for the priesthood. This was, admittedly, the 
greatest abuse under which the Church in Scotland laboured at 
that period ; and probably none other did more to facilitate and 
hasten its fall. It is possible, indeed, that this grievous 
abuse was itself a bye-product of the Gaelic system; and 
though there appears to be no available evidence on the point, 
I should not be the least surprised were proof some day forth- 
coming demonstrating beyond all reasonable doubt that such 
indeed was the case. The Gaelic Church of Scotland was, of 
course, a monastic one, and though the institution of parishes 
and a secular clergy by David I. and his successors would appear 
to have done much to mitigate abuses in connection therewith, 
which even in his day were numerous and formidable, yet these 
reforms would not appear to have at all eradicated the general 
tendency on the part of the great families to exploit the Church 
and her principal offices in their own interests. From the King 
of Scotland downwards, the disposition undoubtedly existed 
to make use of the great offices and patrimony of the Church, 
not to promote the cause of religion, but to provide for 
the necessitous, and frequently illegitimate, offspring of the 
great governing families. This vicious practice would seem 
to have been a survival of those times in which the co-arbachan, 
or successors of the founders of monasteries, were, ipso facto, 
the heads of those foundations—a peculiarly Celtic custom, and, 
needless to say, a fruitful source of flagrant abuse. If, therefore, 
my theory is correct, scandals of the kind with which every 
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student of Winzet is familiar, and which justly inspired his most 
emphatic and vehement denunciations must have been as 
rife in the Gdaidhealtachd as they were in the Galldachd, or 
“Lowlands.” Indeed, looking to the racial character of the 
people of the “Highlands,” and their innate conservatism, the 
probability is that they were more so. 

A black spot upon the social life of the period was, in the 
Gaidhealtachd, even more than in the Galldachd, the frequency 
of illegitimacy amongst what are styled “good” families. This 
arose, however, not so much from the superior morality of the 
Anglo-Scot—on the whole the Celts have always been a chaste 
people—as from the ceaseless conflict between Celtic and 
Canon law. As the late Lord Crauford justly observes in his 
learned history of the Earldom of Marr: “ persons stigmatized 
as illegitimate by Rome were frequently, according to the Celtic 
law applying to Handfast Marriages, the offspring of lawful 
unions.” Such marriages may be traced to yet another defect 
in the Gaelic system, whose tendency was irresistibly in the 
direction of penalizing the barren or uncongenial marriage ; 
and however repugnant to our feelings such vicarious connections 
may be, we must remember that they arose not from the inferior 
morality of the Gaelic people, but from custom grafted on 
expediency—however ill-founded that supposed necessity may 
have been, or however blameworthy was the system which 
allowed it to flourish unchecked. 


R. ERSKINE. 








Pragmatism, Scholasticism, and Truth. 


a 
I FULLY expect [says Professor James] to see the pragmatist view of 
truth run through the classic stages of a theory’s career. First, you 
know, a new theory is attacked as absurd: then it is admitted to be 
true, but obvious and insignificant : finally it is seen to be so important 
that its adversaries claim that they themselves discovered it. Our 
doctrine of truth is at present in the first of these three stages, with 
symptoms of the second stage having begun in certain quarters.! 


Even at the date of the Professor’s lecture the third stage 
would seem to have been entered on, for Mr. Joachim, in his 
Nature of Truth, claims that the pragmatists are only 
“emphasizing certain elementary theses which many idealists 
are equally concerned to maintain. If in the present paper 
we also assist Pragmatism to its third stage, we have some 
warrant from Professor James himself: for, as he calls 
Pragmatism only “a new name for some old ways of thinking,”® 
he must not be surprised if disciples of old ways find some old 


99 


thought under the new name. 





One question occurs to us at the outset—Would Professor 
James expect to find Scholastics among those adversaries who 
claim Pragmatism as their own discovery? Probably not, for 
to him Scholasticism is a dead and buried creed. Of the great 
work of the old Scholasticism he knows little: of its perpetuation 
and newness of life in our own times he is strangely unaware. 
He does, indeed, set up doctrines which he attacks as scholastic, 
but no quotation from a writer of the schools appears in his 
pages. His misrepresentation of their doctrine is as crude and 
unjust as the popular misrepresentation of his own teaching 
against which zs school so naturally exclaim. He characterizes 
the “substance” of the scholastics as something from contact 
with which we are completely cut off,t and what calumny could 


1 Pragmatism, p. 198. 
2 Op. cit., Preface, p. 3, and cf. Venn, Empirical Logic, p. 35. 
* Pragmatism, sub-title. * Tbid. p. 88. 
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be more gross than to speak of “the scholastic notion of a 
material substance, unapproachable by us, dehind the external 
world, deeper and more real than it and needed to support it.”! 
Second-hand and confused notions of this sort are perhaps 
more irritating than the diatribes of another pragmatist, 
Professor Schiller. The Oxford tutor, like the old nurses, 
frightens us with an imaginary monster, called by him the 
“ Dragon of Scholasticism.”* Now it seems plain that Schiller 
has never studied this system, and that when he speaks of 
it he is either echoing the common uneducated view or using 
the word “scholastic” in a sense unknown in the history of 
philosophy. In any case, a modern philosopher is insensible to 
the energies stirring around him if he is ignorant of the new 
life of scholastic philosophy. Mr. Schiller, moreover, is leading 
a revolt, and proclaims as his shibboleth that truth is an 
evolution. How can he in safety, or even in sincerity, close his 
mind to a system which is the concrete development of thought 
as it has been evolved through generations ? ® 

Lest in our turn we misrepresent Pragmatism—and there is 
no doubt that it is often misconstrued—we propose to set forth 
a brief outline of its teaching, using as far as possible the words 
of its sponsors. Perhaps the most familiar form of the doctrine 
is that quoted from Mr. Alfred Sidgwick by Schiller among his 
seven statements of the pragmatic principle. “The truth of an 
assertion depends on its application,”* or, in much the same 
words, “the meaning of a rule lies in its application ;”° or again, 
in the author’s own phrase, “Truths must be used to become 
true.... They are rules for action.”"® The making of an 
assertion can only occur in connection with some object, so that, 
to put the principle in another way, “all meaning depends on 
purpose.”’ It is in view of some practical end that any assertion is 
made. In itself the assertion is meaningless—the scholastic 
enuntiabile. It is void of form except in the light of the vital 
practical issues to which it is related. 

To take another point of view, truth may be considered 
in its relation to the facts to which an assertion is applied, and 
in this light it is regarded as a scientific hypothesis framed to 
cover facts. 

1 Jbid. p. 89. 2? Humanism, Preface, p. xxiii. 

> Cf. for similar misrepresentation, Studies in Logical Theory, edited by Dewey, 


p. 184. 
* Schiller, Studies in Humanism, p. 8. 5 Jbid. p. 9. 
& Jbid. ? Lbid. 
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We must find [says Professor James] a theory that will work .. . 
our theory must mediate between all previous truths and certain new 
experiences. It must derange common-sense and previous belief as 
little as possible, and it must lead to some sensible terminus or other 
that can be verified exactly.} 


The pragmatist applies to the facts of life the scientific 
method of hypotheses,? and just as a good hypothesis in science 
covers the old facts and takes in the new, so 


a new opinion counts as ¢rue just in proportion as it qualifies the 
individual’s desire to assimilate the novel in his experience to his 
beliefs in stock. It must both lean on old truth and grasp new fact.’ 


Still another way of appreciating the doctrine is through 
Professor James’ analogy from evolution. Viewed in this way, 
truth is what is needed in every age for the life of the 
individual and of the race. True ideas are the mental counter- 
part of the surviving fittest. Indeed, the Professor lays down 
explicitly the doctrine of evolutionist psychology that 


our fundamental ways of thinking about things are discoveries of 
exceedingly remote ancestors which have been able to preserve them- 
selves throughout the experience of all subsequent time.* 


The needs of the race have furnished a background, and 
those opinions which have fitted it have become fixed. But, as 
they are not eternal, neither are they immutable. New needs 
arise, and we modify our views to meet them, not with a violent 
disruption, but with a gradual elastic adaptation. “We have 
to live to-day by what truth we can get to-day and be ready 
to-morrow to call it falsehood,” *® and even to-day we can live by 
either of two contradictory opinions. The difference is illusory.® 
If they work alike they are alike true. 

What evolution is to race and the growth of its truth, 
“apperception” is to the individual. My mould of mind, my 
training, my experience, all unite in deciding what shall be 
true for me. Truth is a reaction of the whole man before 
a present demand. 


1 Pragmatism, p. 216. 

2 James is here following M. Poincaré, but we insist that the scientist, in and 
through his shorthand hypothesis, aims at adso/uée truth no less than the philosopher. 

3 Pragmatism, p. 63. 

* Pragmatism, p. 170. 5 Ibid. p. 223. 

© Cf. James, Will to Believe, pp. 76, seq. 
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Newman [writes Professor James] goes over to Romanism and finds 
innumerable reasons good for staying there because a priestly system is 
for him an organic need and delight.! 


“God is the normal object of the mind’s belief.”? Belief 
in Him, in religion, are in the main reactions to emotional 
demands.2 The pragmatist attitude to these deep things of 
life is of a mystical type which tends in Professor James to 
belief in a world-spirit and to naturalistic pantheism.4 From 
these indications it is obvious how closely akin are the pragma- 
tist and modernist positions. It is worthy of remark that there 
is an enthusiastic school of Italian pragmatists. 

Lastly, we may put the pragmatist position in a light which 
brings out more clearly its fundamental realism. Let “ reality” 
be the objective sphere, whatever that may be, with which in 
the cognitive act as such the mind is in contact. What is 
the nature of the movement by which contact is produced ? 
What is the nature of the contact? The pragmatist in the 
relation of equation is concerned with the setting-up of the 
relation, not with the contemplation of its finished state. Its 
main feature is for him the reaching-out towards “reality.” 
This intentional act is teleologically directed through inter- 
mediate stages.° 

It is this functioning of the mind in the cognitive reaction 
which forms with Dewey the essence of truth. His view of 
the pragmatist doctrine sets it most clearly in its relation to 
previous modern criticism. It gives to the mental categories 
a conscious or subconscious teleology. They are no longer 
viewed merely in their logical relation to sense content, nor 
even in the light of a static psychology.’ They are dynamic, 
and, their adaptation to sense data being the result of an 
immanent purpose, they give truth its vital character. 

A complete exposition of the pragmatist doctrine would 
have to trace its connections with the various critical systems 
that Kant has fathered. For our purposes this sketch must 
suffice. We shall develop the outline we have given when 


1 Jbid. p. 10. 2 bid. pp. 133, 134 

3 Cf. Schiller, Studies in Humanism, p. 361. 

* Cf. James, Human Immortality, p.13; Principles of Psychology, p. 346; Talks 
to Teachers, pp. 199, seq. 

5 Cf. James, Meaning of Truth, pp. 136, seq. 

® Cf. Dewey, Essays in Honour of William James, p. 58. 

7 Cf. O’Sullivan, Old Criticism and New Pragmatism, pp. 4, 76, 258. 
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we come to consider particular problems in the theory of 
cognition, but we are already in a position to criticize the 
first feature of the new teaching, its denial of absolute 
truth. Pragmatism, it will be noticed, is a vigorous insistence 
on the human side of philosophy. Truth centres round man 
and radiates from him along the line of his needs. It is 
not even conceived as something independent of man to 
which we may approach, on the lines of Leibnitz, ever 
nearer and nearer. It is at any time simply the integral 
of the continuous experience of the race up to the limit of 
present time, and is nothing distinct from the elements of that 
experience. Strong against the current idea of an all-embracing 
Absolute, Schiller argues that truth, being purposive, cannot be 
the knowledge of an Absolute, for an all-embracing Absolute is 
incapable of selection. 


The Absolute cannot abnegate its function [of being the larger 
whole], it cannot select without becoming partial and ceasing to be 
itself. 


Now a position arises which may be illustrated by a 
laboratory experiment. If a number of magnetized needles 
are put floating on corks in water, as each new needle is intro- 
duced they gently rearrange themselves and take up a new 
stable configuration. But if a powerful magnet is brought into 
the neighbourhood their arrangement is at once violently broken 
up. They hasten to group themselves under the influence of 
the new field, and subsequent arrangements are mainly affected 
by the presence of the powerful magnet. Suppose that while 
the pragmatist is watching his truths readjusting themselves 
and taking on new relations to meet new facts, there is intro- 
duced amongst his old opinions the truth of the existence of 
a personal God, distinct from creatures. Let the belief come 
as it will, either as a reasoned conviction or, in the way which 
the pragmatist accepts, as a normal object of mental faith. Is 
the old position longer tenable? The fact of God necessarily 
makes a complete change in the outlook of the philosopher. 
So long as a system does not admit God, it may have man for 
its centre, but once God is introduced, in consequence of what is 
involved in the notion, He must dominate the whole field of 
truth around Him. Now a philosophy may take account of 
God or ignore Him. But faith in Him cannot on pragmatic 


1 Studies in Humanism, p. 234. 
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principles be held as a personal venture or a scientific hypo- 
thesis. As Professor James himself tells us, a hypothesis 
must be capable of exact verification by him who adopts it. 
Accordingly, assuming God’s existence, the pragmatist cannot 
(since many of the details of that hypothesis lie outside 
human experience) claim to verify it strictly and so use it 
to modify his stock of truth. He is driven, therefore, to deny 
God outright or accept Him outright, understanding that here 
is a truth which of its very nature is immutable. Now, if he 
accepts God, in this the only sense in which God can be 
accepted, he cannot deny to human truth a grounding in the 
Absolute. 

For God by His nature must know whatever is knowable 
and that intuitively, through the existence which the knowable 
has in the logical order of His mind, an order which in the 
Realist theory is shadowed forth in a dependent order of fact. A 
perfect knowledge would be an intuition like to that of God. 
Imperfect knowledge is an analogous, limited intuition, the 
limitation whether of degree or of process being determined by 
the limitation of the created medium, whether angelic intellect 
or human reason. But the object of created intuition cannot be 
different from the logical order in God for the reason that 
anything which can be an object of intuition is already existing 
logically in the mind of God. Human truth then is a limited 
reproduction by the human reason of an absolute logical order, 
the process of reproduction being put in motion, according to 
the Realist theory, by contact with the ontological order 
connected inseparably with the logical. Here then, we repeat, 
is the dilemma of the pragmatist. Either he must deny God 
outright—which neither his experimental system nor his instinct 
allows him to do—or he must accept Him, admitting thereby 
the existence of an absolute logical order as the ground of 
human truth. We may point out here that in the scholastic 
theory, the real problem is not the nature of truth at all, but the 
nature of error. How does this absolute order become plastic 
in the cognitive process? The question is a psychological® one, 
and we shall not treat it in the present paper. We would only 
remark that though, in discussing it, the pragmatists have done 


1 Pragmatism, p, 216. 
2 Justification of our refusal to regard Logic as a branch of Psychology is implicit 
in our establishing of Absolute Truth. The discussion of the pragmatist identification 


would carry us too far afield. 
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their best work and work of value, they are only following, often 
far off, the footsteps of Newman. 

However we decide the problem of the nature of truth, two 
further problems remain, the problem of initial assumptions, and 
the problem of the criterion of truth. The problem of initial 
assumptions raises two questions—what are they ? and what is 
their justification? The scholastic and the pragmatist agree in 
this, that in the light of their philosophy as a whole, their 
initial assumptions are, as such assumptions must be, self- 
justifying. The pragmatist, as Professor James puts it, “lives 
forward.” He is a man of action and since for him life is its 
own law of action, all he need do in the beginning is to move 
off in faith from the place in which he finds himself. But we 
must let him state his own position. 


Little we care [writes Schiller] what their [starting-points] credentials 
may be, provided that they are able to conduct us to firmer ground.! 


And again: 


I have faith that the process of experience that has brought us to 
our present standpoint has not been wholly error and delusion and may 
on the whole be trusted.” 


Further, the pragmatist claims that, while this strong 
dogmatism is at the root of all philosophies, his alone avows it. 


All these theories [writes Schiller] de facto start from the immediate 
facts of our experience. Only they are ashamed of it and assume 
without inquiry that it 1s worthless as a principle of explanation and 
that no thinker worthy of the name can tolerate the thought of expressly 
setting out {rom anything so vulgar.® 


As we have said, the pragmatist’s assumptions require no 
justification apart from that of his philosophy as a whole, for 
he accepts them because they work and only in so far as they 
work. 


Do you propose [Mr. Schiller imagines the intellectualist asking] 
to accept as sacrosanct the gross unanalyzed conceptions of crude 
Common Sense and to exempt them from all criticism? No [he 
answers], we only propose to s¢ar¢ with them and to try and see whether 


1 Studies in Humanism, p. 432. 
* Humanism, Preface, p. xviii. 
3 /bid. p. xix. 
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we could not get as far with them as with any other, nay, as far as we 
may want to get... . I would protest against every form of a priori 
metaphysical criticism that condemns the results of our experience 
up to date as illusory “appearance” without trial, For I hold that the 
only valid criticism they can receive must come in and through their 
actual use. It is just where and in so far as common-sense assumptions 
fail to work that we are theoretically justified, and practically compelled, 
to modify them.! 


The position is a clear one. The pragmatist certainly does 
not expose himself to the charge of concealed dogmatism. 
But we doubt whether he is justified in attacking all who do 
not proclaim aloud the assumptions with which they start. 
We may well be sure that the ground on which we stand is 
our own without hoisting our title-deeds to every wind of 
controversy. We use our ground and do not produce our deeds 
till we are challenged. The fact is that in our time the problem 
of truth has assumed a prominence, not indeed undue when 
we consider its fundamental nature, but perhaps somewhat 
disproportionate, in view of the many other problems clamouring 
for discussion.” In the days of the old scholastics the 
assumptions were made, but to a person grasping the scholastic 
system as a whole, their legitimacy was so patent that a forma! 
justification would have been otiose. The scholastic accepted 
as evident the infallibility of intellect. In his view of truth, 
the mind could not err positively, and it alone could be guaranteed 
as an infallible medium in human intuition, the process of 
union with the ideal essence in God. 


La compétence de l’intelligence [writes Rousselot in his most able 
work Z’Jntellectualisme de Saint Thomas] en matitre d’appréhension de 
l’étre comme tel est d’aprés S. Thomas 2 la fois exclusive et infaillible. 
A le juger du point de vue moderne ce serait ici le cceur de son 
intellectualisme. C’est ici qu’il se rapprocherait du rigoureux mathé- 
matisme cartésien. C’est ici qu’il livrerait sa pensée sur la critique 
logique de la connaissance, point central de la philosophie des derniers 
sitcles. C’est ici qu’il s’opposerait et aux sceptiques qui nient que 
homme se puisse justifier ses relations spirituelles avec les choses, pour 
les réfuter: et aux voluntaristes et sentimentaux de toutes nuances, 
aux partisans de la “connaissance par le cceur” pour reprendre 4 son 
compte leur méthode et leurs arguments et les incorporer & une synthése 
plus compréhensive. En réalité, les problémes qui se groupent ici 
n’ont occupé dans sa pensée qu’une place subordonnée, et c’eit été 


1 Humanism, Preface, p. xx. 
2 cf. Card. Mercier’s Critériologie, 4th edition, p. 412. 
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fausser la perspective historique de les mettre au cceur de notre 
étude. . . .! Mais ce serait une autre erreur [the same author adds] de 
croire qu'il les a totalement ignorés et qu’il n’en a pas jugé la résolution 
nécessaire.? 


The scholastic solution is, as Rousselot indicates, given 
implicitly in the wider doctrine of the nature of truth. Intellect, 
for the scholastic, grasps the essential relations which are 
eminently in God nor can there be anything else for it to grasp. 
To say that intellect is of itself capable of error is to suppose 
either that truth can be inconsistent, that is to say, that there 
can be contradiction in God, or else that the intellect apprehends 
by its formal act something which is not in the intuition of 
God, which is not there to be apprehended. So far then as the 
intellect itself is concerned, positive error in its formal acts is 
not only impossible: the term error, in such context has no 
meaning. The power which the soul has of understanding, 
in so far as it is ordained to knowledge and precisely because 
it is so ordained, can infallibly attain it. To say that in the 
movement to truth myriad streams unite to bear the intellect 
along and to toss and whirl it on its way is only to avow the 
complexity of the soul’s life. The more we insist on this 
complexity, the more must we keep in touch with the shore, 
holding to the truth expressed by St. Thomas, “Omnis scientia 
radicaliter non est nisi intelligentia.”* Knowing that at the 
last our mental processes are thus rooted in an_ infallible 
intelligence we may blunder boldly forward. But the pragmatist 
marches side by side with the sceptic. 

For the pragmatist, his intellect is not something which 
gives him a proper start. It only gives him some sort of start. 
He will be up and doing, and so off he goes optimistically. 
He finds tools at hand that will work, that will cut, and he 
starts cutting. Like George Washington with his axe he feels 
he must be using it. But what if he cuts a cherry-tree! It is 
a dangerous thing to start mental life with strange tools, the 
more dangerous the more acute their edges. Or let us consider 
Mr. Schiller about to start with the “given,” with the con- 
ceptions of Common-Sense, intending to see whether he could 
not get with them as far as he wants to get.t _In the middle 


1 Pierre Rousselot, Z’Jntellectualisme de S. Thomas, p. 63. 
2 Lbid. p. 64. 

> Jn Causis, i. 18. 

* Humanism, Preface, p. xx. 
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of a London fog Mr. Schiller, with all his adventurous blood 
stirring, strikes Euston. He sees a most promising train at 
hand and off he goes, hoping that it will take him—as far as 
he may want to. get—not to any particular spot, but only out 
of the fog into the sunshine. Frankly we are not prepared to 
take the risk with him. We might not be able to stop the train. 
Were escape very imperative and were there no other means, 
then perhaps we might venture. Pragmatism is nothing if not 
optimistic. But once again, we insist on the theocentric character 
of our philosophy and, believing in a definite end and filled with 
an optimism founded on a divine truth, we refuse to make aimless 
journeys, however adventurous. Still, our sympathy is with the 
pragmatist. With him we accept intelligence, though not in 
so sportive and irresponsible a mood. We ask him to come 
further and to save himself from scepticism, not by new 
assumptions, but by grounding the same assumptions on a 
deeper analysis. 

What, then, is the relation between the positions? The 
scholastic and the pragmatist alike recognize that as men they 
must be at the work their hands find to do. Hence it is 
that a scholastic can write a pragmatic sentence like this: 
“ Scholastic philosophy accepts the position [the fact of intellect] 
and makes the best of it.”! But he accepts it on its self- 
analysis. He sees in the act of intellect the assurance of its 
correctness, and this, without needing an infinite chain of 
critical faculties; the act by which that correctness is 
declared, is only a formal explicit assertion of what was already 
implicitly apparent. The scholastic, then, is at one with the 
pragmatist in insisting that there is no possibility of action 
unless certain powers be taken for granted, but he grounds his 
acceptance on and in an analysis of a faculty which is self- 
justifying. As Rousselot beautifully puts the teaching— 


Toute nature se justifie suffisamment dans son ordre propre par sa 
seule position. Et ainsi l’intelligence actualisée (facta actu) par sa 
position & elle, se justifie dans son ordre propre qui est l’ordre absolu. 
Si donc elle peut fonder la légitimité de tout le reste c’est en tant 
qu'elle est telle nature (c’est-d-dire faculté de l’étre, faculté de l’absolu). 
En tant que telle aussi, transparente parce que dernitre, si elle se justifie 
a elle-méme, elle se justifie simplement.” 


1 Rickaby, First Principles, p. 113, cf. whole of Pt. i. cc. 6, 7. 
* Rousselot, of. cz/. p. 80. 
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We have seen the general nature of the pragmatist doctrine 
of truth. We have seen him starting on his pilgrim’s progress 
in search of it. One question remains. How does he know 
truth when he reaches it? What is its mark? We have 
already given some account of the pragmatist teaching on this 
head. We may recall it in a sentence of Professor James : 


“ The true,” to put it very briefly, is only the expedient in the way of our 
thinking. . . . Expedient in almost any fashion, and expedient in the 
long run and over the whole course. 


Now, when he tells us that we do, as a matter of fact, believe 
that to be true which we find working, he is discussing a 
psychological ? problem, the growth of truth in the human mind, 
a problem we are not discussing in the present paper. But 
when he tells us that we can judge the truth of an opinion by 
its utility, its power to work for us, the problem is an epistemo- 
logical one, and with it we close our examination of the 
pragmatist doctrine of truth. Our discussion may be brief, for 
we have already anticipated the lines of criticism. We ask 
first—If truth is useful, what is your standard of utility? The 
answer is, “ Man is the measure of all things.” But how does 
man know what is useful for himself? He is not self-measuring, ® 
even did we agree that all things save man might be measured 
with reference to man. If we can fix the standard by which 
he is measured, then perhaps we have fixed a standard of 
utility by which truth may be measured. But such a standard, 
from the very nature of your method, you cannot admit, much 
less attain. Or secondly, we might say, We agree with your 
test in so far as it goes, but as you interpret it, it is not final. 
As with your assumptions, so here, there is need of further 
analysis. The utility of an object is grounded in its nature. 
It is a fact that the true and the useful—rightly understood— 
are inseparable, but utility is a character springing from the 
nature of truth. It is a property of truth, not its essence. 

Returning to the doctrine of truth as Professor James has 
already enunciated it, it is plain that the pragmatic test is 
insufficient rather in its statement than in its application. Of 
course, no truth is barren, nor can any reach our minds in an 
abstract way. It is through the ontological order that we pass 
to an appreciation of the logical order as it is in God’s intuition. 


1 Pragmatism, p. 222. 2 Cf. p. 273, Note 2. 3 pace Dr. Schiller. 
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Truth is always truth related to action, for it is always garbed 
in the robe of circumstance. But just because truth affects us 
through the ontological order, it must work. For the logical 
order, being in God, is self-consistent. Hence, there can be no 
clash of truths. If opinions clash one is wrong. Now if we 
accept this wrong opinion we are out of touch with the logical, 
the ideal, and, if we act on it, out of touch with truth in the 
corresponding ontological order. There is friction, a lack of 
harmony on the two sides, a breakdown. Hence, that which is 
not true has the property of not “ working,” of not being useful, 
and the converse clearly holds. 

But, further, truth is the object of our highest faculty, and 
therefore is the highest light by which we are to live. Hence, 
if our full life, lived by the life of the reason, is to work, it is 
essential that truth, which is in the reason, should be of use for 
ordered, harmonious life. Hence, again, the scholastic holds 
that truth works, and that what works is true. But all this is 
only in presence of the whole economy of life considered, not as 
self-centred, but as centred in God. That, then, which works in 
accordance with the universal plan is true, but it is only because 
we are aware of the outlines of this plan, in so far as it affects 
ourselves, that we can say what fits into it. Hence, though we 
admit the pragmatist criterion, interpreted in accordance with 
this analysis, it is of quite minor value because it is not known 
except in conjunction with, and in consequence of, other 
knowledge, which gives us more immediate tests of truth. 

But the pragmatist, not having made this analysis, is by no 
means secure in the use of his criterion. When opinions 
conflict he says that is the best which serves best “in the 
long run, and over the whole course.” But for present action he 
cannot rely on the experience of a long run that is future. In 
his endeavour to find the best end by his method of experiment, 
he can learn only by the palpable failure which attends his 
attainment of the inferior ends: and it is quite possible—we 
indeed know it to be the case—that his seeking an end really 
inferior may impair or destroy his power of attaining the best 
end. Mr. Schiller may easily run from Euston to a place whence 
there is no return train before night. 

Here, then, is the fundamental contrast we wish to empha- 
size. There have been, in scholastic days, schools of mystics 
and of voluntarists who sought truth, through the adhesion of 
the will, through the illumination of God. They were pragma- 
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tists valuing these methods of attaining truth because such 
truth gave the best consequences. But when they valued truth 
by its consequences they had already decided that these conse- 
quences must be for eternity. By intellect they first appreciated 
eternity as the best standard and then they freely applied the 
test—by this standard of eternity what doth it profit? We are 
pragmatists, all of us, once we have decided, on non-pragmatic 
methods, the end of action. Consider the relation that holds in 
science between the study or the laboratory and the technical 
school. Whether the mathematician and the physicist look to 
the artisan or not—more often they do not—the practical man 
must look to the theorist and the laboratory-worker. So in 
life our conduct, our ethics cannot draw vitality save from an 
underlying intellectualism. Even the pragmatist, tacking on to 
his own methods the natural experiments which history offers, 
might learn the lesson that, just as practical science died in 
China, according to de Tocqueville, from the abandonment of 
speculation, so in philosophy and life a stable ethic has never 
been built except on an intellectual basis. 

How might we state the scholastic attitude towards Pragma- 
tism as a whole? If we looked to the affirmations of the 
pragmatist rather than to his negations, we should find much 
to welcome. He stands for a more human presentation of 
philosophy in both form and matter. Perhaps Mr. Schiller does 
not, in his appeal for a more human form, recognize sufficiently 
that philosophy, like every science, must have its technical 
vocabulary, the word-fortresses it must erect if it would do 
more than merely move along the boundaries of the realms of 
thought. But he is certainly not wrong in raising a protest 
against the uncouth jargon which German and Spencerian 
influences have introduced into English philosophy. Again, 
the pragmatist stands in revolt against an excessive intel- 
lectualism, and the more formal systems are never injured by 
the occasional tonic which the voluntarists have administered 
from age to age. Intellectualism with a leaven of voluntarism 
becomes true to life. And again Pragmatism stands strong 


with Scholasticism for a “common-sense” philosophy. It is 
often assumed that Scholasticism was and is out of contact with 
life, yet a small acquaintance with its outlook as a whole will 
show how rarely even its most abstruse discussions are divorced 
from practical issues. And so the scholastic welcomes the 
pragmatist in his revolt against Absolutism, modes of the 
Absolute and the apotheosis of capital letters. 
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But the strong individualism of the pragmatist carries him 
too far. His negations are too violent. We must remember 
that the pendulum of English philosophy swings between 
Materialism and Monism, and if we are leaving Bradley, Royce, 
and the Neo-Hegelians, we may easily swing back to Mill and 
Materialism. It is significant that James dedicates his 
Pragmatism to “The Memory of John Stuart Mill from whom 
I first learnt the pragmatic openness of Mind and whom My 
Fancy likes to picture as our Leader, were he alive to-day.” 
The pure empiricism, the sparkling individualism of James and 
Dewey have an American freshness, and Schiller has something 
of the delight of the irresponsible schoolboy in his irreverence 
towards the solemn. But we may not forget that in the last, 
Pragmatism, denying as it does absolute truth and resting on 
the empirical method alone, spells but a Nihilism as profound 
as Absolutism. And so the scholastic, conquering in the end as 
ever, may gather into his synthesis what is good—and much is 
good—in the new system. He may borrow something of its 
freshness to invigorate his own eternal youth and watch the 
new system sink with the old into the limbo of all those 
subjective philosophies which have not been pragmatic enough 
to meet the first and most insistent of all human demands, the 
demand for an absolute truth." 

WILLIAM KEANE. 


1 Cf, O'Sullivan, Old Criticism and New Pragmatism, p. 31}. 
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The Faris Floods: 
SOME PREOCCUPATIONS AND A DISASTER. 


SNOW melted on the mountains; rain fell and drenched the 
plains ; the river, winding about the city, rose higher between 
its banks. Every day we saw in our papers, “ La Seine monte 
toujours.” We did not realize the menace in those words. The 
danger and the grim fight before us were hidden from our 
ignorance. 

For another danger, and another fight, engaged our attention. 
This peril, too, was in all the papers, and in all men’s minds. A 
series of murders had startled France. Premeditation and a brutal 
ferocity characterized these crimes: the victims were generally 
unknown to their murderers, the motives of the crimes wholly 
inadequate. And the criminals were young men ; some of them 
mere boys. After their capture some of these youths did little 
but weep and throw the blame on their companions, while others 
related the motives and methods of their crime with a cynical 
frankness and detail. Such sequence of crime is not wholly 
extraordinary nor peculiar to one country. A series like this is 
generally the work of one active and elusive criminal, or of a 
concerted band of ruffians. During the Whitechapel murders, 
London lived in terror of a homicidal maniac. Lately a district 
of France was terrorized by a horde of bandits. But homicidal 
mania is no new disease, the bandit is no novelty, and neither 
evil threatens to increase. The robber-band, indeed, has been 
dispersed and destroyed. David, its chief, and three of his 
lieutenants have been executed. Certain fine qualities were 
observable in this man. Given a Christian education and a 
worthy cause he might have been a hero instead of a ruthless 
and desperate ruffan. The man who mocked at the attempted 
legal defence of him, saying: “I have played, I have lost, | 
will pay,” who asked to see his three comrades executed first 
to make sure that they also had their due, who went unfaltering 
and uncomplaining to the death he had earned, had at least the 
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great gifts, perverted though they were in their application, 
of fairness, courage, and resignation. 

But about these youthful criminals there is nothing even 
remotely admirable. The horror and menace of the whole 
condition of things come too home to us. Moral depravity is 
generally the result of a long process of moral neglect, but here 
it springs full grown in the hearts almost of children. It is the 
symptom of a grave and growing evil. Between nightfall and 
daylight no lonely street in Paris is safe for an unarmed man, 
Unfrequented parts of the woods of Boulogne or Vincennes are 
not safe for a woman at any time. No solitary woman or old 
couple known or suspected to have money in their possession are 
safe in their own homes. The young Afache, armed with revolver 
or knife, haunts Paris at night, and it is seldom that the morning 
paper does not announce at least one outrage. Police dogs 
have been trained to combat this danger ; they are a novel and 
instructive item in the present Zuz/eries Dog Show. I spoke to 
one wolf-like creature there lately, and he dashed at the iron 
bars of his cage fiercer than a wild beast in the jungle. Quite 
recently a riding-master, a strong and vigorous man, was set 
upon by some Afaches in a decent but lonely street before 
midnight. He shouted, and a policeman with his dog heard 
him. The dog saved the man’s life. I saw him afterwards ; one 
finger was broken, and the horror of the encounter had left him 
white. He said that the youths who attacked him meant to kill 
him, and would have killed him but for the arrival of the dog. 
Generally these lads intend death, and the fact that no murderer 
under age can incur the penalty of the guillotine has its signi- 
ficance for them. Sometimes only robbery is planned, and the 
murder is committed through panic, or for self-preservation. 
But these youths seem to have chosen crime mainly for its own 
attractiveness, which leads them on till they reach a point where 
nothing but blood-shedding will content them. No one can 
read their confessions before or after their convictions and not 
suspect that a primitive animal instinct—the lust of killing—had 
a large part in their motives. Startled into attention, Parisians 


began to ask: “Why is criminality increasing amongst our 
youth? Why are these lads so depraved and so inhuman? 
In an age of compulsory and scientific education, what is the 
cause and the meaning of this phenomenon?” This was the 
danger and this the preoccupation that distracted public 
attention from the warnings of the flood. 
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We have also spoken of a fight, the stress of which shut our 
eyes to the physical struggle that menaced us. This, of course, 
was /a /utte scolaire—the battle of the schools, which rages in 
all countries with more or less vigour, but nowhere more than 
in logical infidel France. The combatants are children and 
teachers in the first place, but, behind them, Church and Govern- 
ment, or rather Religion and Atheism. Dazzled by the enéente, 
English people do not realize the deliberate intention of the 
present French Government to extirpate religion from the 
minds and hearts of the French people; or the thoroughness 
and efficiency of the methods they employ. It is not Catholicism 
that they wish to eradicate, but all religion, all belief in God. 
Because Catholicism is the religion of the country, therefore it 
bears the brunt of the attack, but if the people were merely 
sincere Protestants or conscientious Mussulmans, the principles 
of the Government would compel it to persecute them. So far 
as this effort has succeeded, the lay schools of France have been 
turning out boys and girls without belief in God, in a future 
life, or in their own immortal souls. The instruments used in this 
work are of course the school-books and the teachers. If the 
Name of God, or any respectful allusion to religious belief, 
occurs in a lesson-book, either the passage must be changed, 
or a different book used. Apart from lesson-books specially 
written to further this nefarious end, the influence of the 
Government on the school-literature is very marked. An 
instance caused comment in several journals last week. A 
very popular reading-book for children, Le Zour du Monde par 
deux Enfants, has reached its 331st edition. Latterly the sale 
of the book suddenly decreased. The word had gone forth 
and teachers discovered that it was too “clerical.” The little 
heroes of the tale actually claimed the protection of “Our 
Father ;” addressed themselves to “Our Lady;” said their 
prayers. The Name of God occurred here and there. The 
alarmed publisher set about revision, and, in a new edition now 
all mention of “ Our Father,” “Our Lady,” prayers before sleep, 
or the Name of God has been cut out. During the three years 
that I have spent in Paris I have heard several instances of the 
changing of phrases in books that are school-classics in all 
civilized countries, because they referred to religion. All this 
is merely negative. At the Paris Diocesan Congress of this 
week, l’Abbé Rolland-Gosselin showed by extracts from certain 
lesson-books that they “tend to destroy systematically all 
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notion of the supernatural, deny the civilizing work of the 
Church, falsify history, and try to sap, cunningly, the dogmas 
of the Catholic faith.” He said further that “ Education, where 
religion is replaced by science, and ethics by hygiene, can only 
lead to the most depressing scepticism.” 

Teachers know that they are expected to help this work of 
destruction. Happily there are still good Catholics amongst 
them. Last week a child said to me, “I can feel that my 
teacher is a good Catholic, but of course she daren't say 
anything about it.” Though they are silent, it is certain that 
the passive resistance of these teachers must hinder, to a large 
extent, the teaching of irreligion in their own schools. Others 
throw themselves with zeal into the war against religion. 
Children have complained to their parents of attacks on their 
faith, and parents have prosecuted teachers for violation of the 
“law of neutrality.” That law really does exist, and certain 
teachers have been convicted of flagrant breach of it. And so 
the fight goes on. In England, the Press, served as it is by 
foreign correspondents of anti-Catholic views, tells only of a com- 
bined clerical attack on the French neutral schools, and its readers 
are asked to admire the toleration of a Government which bears 
so patiently with an aggressive Church. 

We may recall a recent phase of this “ attack.” The French 
Episcopate, in pursuance of their duty to their flocks, wrote a 
letter, forbidding Catholic children to use a certain number of 
lesson-books of infidel tendencies. This letter was published 
in the newspapers on the 20th and 23rd of last September, and 
read in all the churches on the 27th. Then a new aspect of 
the strife was opened out. Children, instructed by their parents, 
refused to learn from the forbidden books, and, in punishment, 
were excluded from the schools, at first for a time, then 
permanently. In other cases, parents, after protesting in vain 
against the use of these books, withdrew their children of their 
own accord from the schools. These parents and these children 
are to be regarded as confessors of the faith. They are sacrificing 
much. Generally speaking, no other adequate instruction is 
within their reach, and their lack of education and of diplomas 
will handicap them in regard to many means of livelihood and 
of advancement. Moreover, it cannot but be a misfortune to 
confront the young mind with the conflict of authorities. It is 
difficult to inculcate loyalty to a State which is endeavouring 
to teach disloyalty to conscience. The action of the Govern- 
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ment, and the inevitable counter-action of the Bishops, have 
forced on every child to whom those books are given the 
necessity of this delicate discrimination. Their only choice is 
which authority they will defy. And if this disorder may be 
unsettling for those who yield obedience to religion, it is 
disastrous for those who defy religious authority. Henceforth 
these children, their parents, and their teachers are definitely in 
revolt against the Church. But the character of “neutral” 
education, as seen in these books and as interpreted by many 
teachers, has forced the action of the Bishops. The French 
system of education aims above all at developing the intelli- 
gence. Generally, a French child of twelve cares’ more for 
study than for play, and is quite mature and logical in his 
outlook. To such minds books that suggest doubt or under- 
mine belief are extremely dangerous. The Church was forced 
to forbid them at all hazards. A French journal, Ze Peuple 
Francais, has invited subscriptions and given medals to children 
who have suffered for conscience sake. At present 2,000 medals 
have been given, but a rough estimate of the number of children 
excluded throughout France amounts to ten times that sum.! 
There are keener conflicts to come. To protect those teachers 
who aid in the secularizing of schools, there is under considera- 
tion a projet Doumergue to transfer prosecutions for violation 
of neutrality, from any teacher, to the authority that appoints 
him. The same Calvinist legislator has also introduced a Bill 
to suppress the free Catholic schools which have sprung up in 
many places as a result of the Bishops’ letter. This is what 
M. Briand the “ conciliator,” calls “strengthening the position of 
the Government in educational matters.” So it is abundantly 
clear that the Government intends to fight with all the means at 
its disposal against the measures devised by the Church to 
protect the elementary rights of parents and children. In the 
midst, then, of our preoccupations on that score, whilst 
endeavouring to stem the floods of atheism and immorality 
that menaced us, we hardly heard or heeded the warning cry 
“ La Seine monte toujours.” 
But suddenly the Seine herself spoke. The water surrounded 


1 Le Peuple Francais publishes every day lists of excluded children, with details 
of their protests. To-day (February 19th) I find forty fresh cases. Meanwhile, 
M. Ferdinand Buisson proposes that parents, whose children miss a certain number 
of attendances, should be warned, fined, and, lastly, subjected to imprisonment 
under the penal code. 
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us, burst up under our feet, stole into our cellars, flooded our 
streets. In five days more than a third of Paris was under 
water. On Monday, January 24th, the Seine rolled yellow and 
high between her banks. She had blocked the bridges so that 
no boat could pass under them, she had swamped the floating 
steamer-stations, she had swept her shores free from the 
trivialities and the artificialities of men. Fascinated, I watched 
her, the strong wild river, that had submitted to be useful, 
pleasing, ornamental. Often I had rocked, read, dreamed, 
on her blue tranquil waters, or watched the coming and going, 
the commerce and the pleasure-making of man, between her 
high banks. Now, like a half-tamed savage relapsed into 
barbarism, her own wild nature had wakened in her and she 
used the inventions of her civilizer for his own ruin. Under- 
ground railways and sewers were ways made ready for her 
invasion, and they soaked up her waters like a sponge. The 
terror of the Seine was that she was everywhere at once. Day 
by day we watched her higher, wider, wilder, rolling on her 
way in her old course, but at the same time she was stealing 
round us more and more, swamping our streets and squares 
and woods, our railway lines and stations, coming closer and 
closer to the surface under our feet, here and there sucking one 
or another of us down through the broken earth. She hunted 
people from their homes, blocked traffic in the busiest streets, 
destroyed machinery in great factories. She put out our fires, 
stopped our lifts, and threatened to poison our water and 
extinguish our lights. The law-makers assembled in their 
Chambre to consider how they might restrain her. While they 
talked she stole under them, put out their furnaces and cut off 
their electric light: flowed round them so that they had to 
escape on primitive plank bridges. Warmed by stoves and 
lighted by candles, they had to consider elsewhere how they 
might save the treasures of their city, and feed and shelter the 
thousands who were homeless and destitute. 

Then was seen a strange, and an edifying sight, a great 
crowd of people of all sorts and conditions throwing themselves 
into the work of saving life, and of caring for the destitute. 
Foremost in the work of rescue were firemen, policemen, soldiers, 
and sailors. These men were heroic and untiring, as they 
generally are at need. It is no ordinary duty of policemen or 
soldiers to stand and walk in water in the winter cold: for 
firemen to go in tumbrils and in boats through flooded streets, 
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taking food or saving lives: for sailors to climb into houses 
through windows, and bring people down on ladders resting on 
a boat. Some have paid for their devotion by pneumonia, by 
broken limbs, by death. Many are suffering, and will suffer, 
from those days and nights of toil in snow and rain and flood, 
of whom we shall not hear. One little incident was mentioned 
in /£clair. A detachment of sailors reached Paris after a 
journey of twenty hours. At the station they heard that the 
Boucicaut Hospital must be evacuated at once, and without 
any rest or food, thither they went directly. That removal 
of sick people, some of them very near death, was one of the 
tragedies of the flood. Sailors, soldiers, firemen, policemen, 
and hospital officials vied one with another in the tenderness, 
the care, the swiftness of the rescue. For several days, so great 
was their devotion, many sailors did not know their head-quarters 
in Paris for bed and meals. It is easy to understand that no 
men were more invaluable than these sailors during that 
invasion of water, yet they were so widely distributed that they 
were little recognized or noted. But they were unselfish, clever, 
efficient, and gay, even when they were wet through and had 
no change of garments. The Red-Cross men and women 
organized shelters in seminaries, schools, and other places. Not 
content with providing bare necessaries, they toiled day and 
night to secure all possible comfort and privacy for the crowds 
so suddenly left homeless. Each of these institutions was a 
marvel of industry and of order. There ladics sometimes 
stayed all night to be ready for the next day’s work, with only 
a blanket for bed and bedding: fashionable young men donned 
aprons and peeled potatoes: young girls taught and amused 
children, men of the world sorted out bundles of clothing, or 
helped to cook and serve meals. Archbishops and Bishops, 
President and Ministers visited the flooded districts, and the 
victims in their temporary homes. Priests, Members of Parlia- 
ment, Mayors, nuns, joined hands in efforts to save and console. 
The actual labour was extreme, the emergency was so sudden, so 
vast, and so urgent. Also, it requires some courage for us 
inland people to climb in and out of boats: and for anyone 
to walk on narrow slippery bridges, over deep, or even compara- 
tively shallow but icy water. All this was done every day, not 
only by city men, but by ladies and nuns, A lady who has 
been very active in the work told me this little incident. A 
priest, her friend, went in a boat with a ladder, to rescue an old 
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couple belonging to his parish. He had to fix the ladder between 
the boat and an upper window, climb in and bring them 
down. They were both in the boat, and he was about to row 
them away, when they cried out that they could not abandon 
their dog. The good priest (may St. Francis bless him!) set up 
his rocking ladder once more, and brought the animal down. 

Looting is an ordinary complication of great catastrophes. 
The distinction of the flood looters, as of the murder gangs of 
Apaches, was their youthfulness. A band of fourteen was 
recently captured in one place, eleven lads and three girls. But 
there is no sign of youthfulness in their methods of plunder 
or their self-defence. Infuriated inhabitants meted out summary 
justice to some of these young robbers, and succeeded in 
discouraging their companions. 

Every day I walked about Paris, marking the progress of 
the flood, and every day that walk became more like a night- 
mare. If I could have seen how and when the water came the 
impression would have been less terrifying. But all I saw was, 
each day, other streets and squares flooded; other ways 
barricaded because the earth had fallen in. Happily, the 
Parisians, although volatile, are not nervous ; no nervous people 
could suffer the ceaseless and unnecessary noises of this city. 
They are artists, alike in facility of expression and in power of 
concentration, and are quick to accommodate themselves to 
circumstances. The theatres, as we know, remained open 
during the Terror, and its very victims never lost their sclf- 
possession whilst waiting their turn for the guillotine. More- 
over, these people are wonderfully optimistic, and they remained 
cheerful and sane company during those nightmare days. It 
was useless to ask anyone what was likely to happen next. It 
was all so unprecedented, so astonishing, that no one knew 
what might happen. The utmost science could say was that if 
the snow froze again and the rain ceased to fall, the Seine must 
cease to rise at the end of the week. The disaster reached its 
climax on Friday, January 28th. It was a grey day; grey 
water on every side; grey skies; grey light; and a mad grey 
river rolling through our midst. Snow fell, and a bitter wind 
blew. That day I heard no jest or laughter from any one. 
I think the optimism of the people had also reached its limit. 
A tense silence prevailed. It was difficult to reach any given 
point, so many ways were blocked. The great crowds kept 
breaking up and shifting this way and that, here gazing at the 
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boats plying in an avenue, there at a tree-dotted lake that had 
been the Champs Elysées. Obstacle after obstacle was between 
me and where I wished to go; I seemed to spend the afternoon 
in turning back from water, barricades, patrols of soldiers. The 
broad Rue Royale was deserted, barred at either end. I tried 
the next turning, and the next, in vain. At last, after a great 
round, I climbed up into the J/ade/eine. Once more that great 
still church stood in the midst of ruin and disaster. In the 
dim light and the quietness, men and women knelt in prayer. 
He, who had given the permission “thus far,” could give the 
command “ no farther.” 

The next day the flood was stationary, the immediate 
danger was past, and the crowds were gay again. That day 
I saw all the varied vehicles of a Paris street passing through 
a wide and rather deep stream. Foot passengers crossed on 
a long wooden bridge on one side. Imagine a ford in Piccadilly 
—soldiers on horseback regulating the traffic—cabs, carriages, 
wagons, carts, omnibuses, horses, all splashing about in the 
water at once ; and you will have some idea of the scene. 

It is certain that the people generally enjoyed the spectacle. 
Whole families turned out to watch it. So engrossed were they 
that sometimes a child strayed away from its elders unobserved. 
I saw one group of people suddenly realize such a loss, and the 
whole family began to shout “J/aurice! Maurice!” with such ear- 
splitting vehemence that Maurice must certainly have heard 
them unless he had put miles between himself and his family. 
But some of the parties I met were far from gay :—I watched one 
mother hand her children and her bundles out from a window on 
to a roof, whence a policeman carried them down a ladder, and 
gave them to a man, who stood in the road, where was only 
narrow footing against the wall. Then in single file they came, 
man, woman and policeman, laden with bundles and babies. The 
man and woman looked wretched and bewildered. 

One man I met seemed to be crazed with want, or shock, or 
excitement. He was a tall, good-looking workman, with hollow 
cheeks and feverish eyes. He had collected some flints in a 
heap by his bag of tools, and seemed to be trying to get a light 
by striking the flints together. From time to time he took his 
hat round for contributions, and reproached the curious crowd 
about him for not giving more to a man who had toiled so hard. 
Then he knelt by his flints, and tried to strike a light again. 

Slowly the waters sank, leaving sodden walls and sheets of 
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mud, and revealing or occasioning new perils. In one street a 
cart with two horses disappeared in a hole excavated by the 
underground waters. As these subside, or are pumped out by 
great engines, all the structures they have loosened become 
dangerous. Traffic is still disorganized: on the river it is 
stopped indefinitely. The amount of damage, loss, and want 
occasioned by the flood is incalculable. 

But now I have attention to spare for the daily papers again. 
Alas! the old preoccupations are still to hand. Amongst other 
items of news, I notice that three Apaches were captured, the 
youngest seventeen, who besides robberies had attempted one 
murder and had planned another. 

And there is a new projet Doumergue,—designed to bring 
teachers, lesson-books, and prize-books, in private schools, under 
the supervision of the Government. No fault can be found with 
the quality of the teaching in these schools. The fault is that 
teachers may be Religious in secular dress : and books may be 
used for lessons, or given for prayers, whence the Name of 
God has not been erased.! 


A. M. F. COLE. 


1 But happily the courage of the French Catholics, unlike the Seine, is rising 
still. At the Diocesan Congress of Paris, which closed last night (February 18th), 
M. Joseph Ménard, of the Municipal Council, said : ‘‘ Old laws have not beaten us, 
and new laws will not kill us. With a rush of indignation and in obedience to our 
leaders, we will give them uncompromising resistance, certain of victory.” And, 
after the resolution which pledged Catholics ‘‘to make use of every means to secure 
respect for the faith of children, the rights of families, and full liberty of teaching,” 
the Archbishop begged Catholics to add to their daily litanies the invocation—‘* From 


schools without God, and from teachers without faith, deliver us, O Lord.” 


——— 
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MONTAIGNE is one of the authors whom it is considered 
almost illegal to approach without a special license. He has, in 
the fullest and most appalling sense, been so exhaustively dealt 
with, that to read him intelligently we are called upon to wade 
through a whole preliminary library of books about him; his 
random allusions have been tracked out to their furthest 
ramifications; and it is thought impossible to see his most 
harmless sallies of pleasantry save through the blurring cataract 
that forms over the vision of a German commentator. He is 
nailed down irrevocably in the coffin of the wooden little 
pedagogic text-book. With something of the curiously ironical 
fate that seems to be overtaking Carlyle as a “ Dryasdust” and 
Arnold as a “ Philistine,” Montaigne has come to figure as the 
personification of a Pedagogue; the Zssays are no longer a 
volume to read for human pleasure, but a dark pit to quarry in 
for educational theories. 

His place, however, is not yet with the obsolete dodos of 
literature. There is a certain helpfulness, no doubt, in the 
book-minded antiquarianism, which rejoices with a half-surgical 
gusto in dissecting a dead reputation, or shows us the dodo in 
a diagram ; it keeps up our belief in the fact that the books 
which line the upper shelves, the rows of surly old pretenders 
who have long ago been found out, were once breathing and 
alive. But with one so vigorously able as Montaigne still is to 
make his own voice heard, such antiquarianism is misplaced, 
and its crowded collateral annotations misleading. Of him it 
is peculiarly true, as we have recently been reminded, that it is 
more important to know the great writer himself “than who his 
maiden aunts were.” Without going to any genealogical 
extremes, the best method, perhaps, of approaching so many- 
sided a writer is the biographical. 

The story—it is an anecdote for fathers—of how he was 
ordinarily roused in the morning by the sound of music, is only 
one of many instances he gives, evincing the tender solicitude 
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of his early nurture; a solicitude which is all the more unex- 
pected as his father’s bringing-up had evidently been of the 
most bracingly Spartan description. Montaigne has left a 
graphic record of that vigorous personality. He expatiates on 
his devoutness and nobility of character, his modesty and 
generosity, his grave speech and mild-mannered courtesy ; but 
what he emphasizes with the most glowing pride are his 
acrobatic feats of athleticism. 


I have yet in the house to be seen canes powr’d full of lead, with 
which they say he exercised his arms for throwing the bar or the stone; 
and shooes with leaden soals to make him after lighter for running or 
leaping. Of his vaulting he has left nimble little miracles behind ; I 
have seen him, when past three-score, laugh at our exercises, and throw 
himself in his furred gown into the saddle, make the tour of a table 
upon his thumbs, and scarce ever mount the stairs into his chamber 
without taking three or four steps at a time. 


One would gladly enlarge on this sunny epoch of his child- 
hood ; the rather that it is one of his own favourite and chosen 
topics. 

Let years hale me along, but it shall be backward: as long as my 
eyes can discern that far-off season expired, I shall now and then turn 
them that way. Though it escape from my blood and veins, I shall 
not however root the image of it out of my memory. 


But it is only in so far as it throws light on the Essays, that 
we can glance at his childhood, and so far as we can trace in it 
the earliest indication of what is perhaps the most prevailing 
note of his maturer work—its lucidity and _ naturalness. 
Learning, in his case, did not make its proverbially rough 
entrance. Latin was the household language, and he imbibed it 
so thoroughly, and acquired such easy colloquial proficiency in 
it, that several of the tutors into whose hands he passed were 
not a little taken aback at the fresh and astonishing powers of 
the infant prodigy. One of them, indeed, the accomplished 
George Buchanan, told the father, not without a touch of adroit 
flattery, that he hoped to compose a treatise on education in 
which little Michael was to figure as a shining pattern to after- 


ages of the way in which a child should walk. 


Montaigne more than once regrets that, as he says with 
undue self-disparagement, his father reaped such.a scanty harvest 
for his early toil. It is a regret which very few of the genera- 
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tions of the readers whom he has charmed can echo ; nor is it 
fanciful to connect the chief source of that charm, his racy, 
colloquial directness, with the training which sought out books 
and even tutors that were attractive, and laid stress less on the 
harsh and disciplinary side of learning, than on that which 
presents it as a fresh and endlessly entertaining companionship 
and resource. Hence, no doubt, his one pronounced and lasting 
aversion—his hatred of pedantry. This was a topic on which 
he was ever ready to pour forth overflowing vials of scornful 
wrath. 

Yet it would be an error to give even momentary promi- 
nence to this latter phase of his many-sided mind. He was 
a humorist ingrainedly, and he has all the humorist’s large, 
fluent, rounded view of life. There was no touch of bitterness 
in his easy, genial nature ; his veins were free from the virus of 
misanthropy. “I could live,” he says, “by the sole help of 
mirthful and jolly company;” and if his humour is ever 
sharpened to the finer edge of irony, it is only when some 
hidebound pedant or bawling quack has to be.exposed, his 
spirit is none the less noble that it is virile and bracing; his 
shafts are never barbed with rankling poison. Of the three 
ingredients which go to make up the curious mixture of man’s 
lower nature—“ horse-nervousness, ass-stubbornness, and camel- 
malice”—we must in his case certainly eliminate the latter. 
There seems to be no room in his jovial, full-blooded tempera- 
ment for harsh and corrosive cynicism ; and one feels, though, 
without an accumulation of scattered passages, it is difficult to 
communicate the feeling, that the core of the man was eminently 
tender and winning. The pages of the Zssays are sown with 
evidences of his abnormally quick and living sympathy. The 
following instance is typical, though his humour, as usual, a little 
deflects its implied force : 


The very sight of another’s pain does materially work upon me, and 
I naturally usurp the sense of a third person to share with him in 
his torment. A perpetual cough in another tickles my lungs and 
throat. I more unwillingly visit the sick I love, and am by duty 
interested to look after, than those I care not for, and from whom 
I have no expectation. I take possession of the disease I am concerned 
at, and lay it too much to heart, and do not at all wonder that fancy 
should distribute fevers. Simon Thomas was a great physician of his 
time: I remeinber.that happening one day at Tholouze to meet him 
at a rich old fellow’s house, who was troubled with naughty lungs, and 
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discoursing with his patient about the method of his cure, he told him 
that one thing which would be very conducing to it, was, to give me 
such occasion to be pleased with his company, that I might come often 
to see him, by which means and by fixing his eyes upon the freshness 
of my complexion, and his imagination upon the sprightliness and 
vigour that glowed in my youth, his habit of body might peradventure 
be amended ; but he forgot to say that mine at the same time might be 
made worse. 


Montaigne, though an habitual student of Plutarch,—the 
first of his countless French devotees,—turns to that writer 
less for the study of the austerer and grander types of character, 
his large and deifying annals of heroism, than to enjoy the 
unrivalled anecdotage, the glorious gossip that breathes through 
those stirring volumes. The sterner lessons glance aside like 
arrows from enchanted armour. He has no wish, no courage 
perhaps, to scale the higher peaks ; the ether of those altitudes 
is, he finds, too rarefied and refined for Gascon lungs; and he 
stays contentedly, for this reason, in a lower zone, where he can 
see his surroundings, less clearly indeed, but through a warmer 
and more rosily-refracting medium. 


In ways I willingly avoid those that are sloping and slippery, and 
put myself into the beaten track where I can fall no lower, and there 
seek my safety. The fear of the fall more astonishes me than the fall 
itself; and a man oft-times loses more by defending his vineyard than 
if he gave it up. The lowest walk is the safest; ‘tis the seat of 
constancy. 


He looks abroad on the stir and tumult of his times with 
the lukewarm interest of a recluse; the exciting crises of politics 
are interesting chiefly so far as they concern the immediate 
welfare of a sedentary country gentleman of a cheerful habit 
of body: and the highest enthusiasm he can rise to, when all 
Périgord is ringing round him with alarms and excursions, is 
an approach to the cool and undaunted frame of mind of a 
modern newspaper editor, determined to see the thing through. 
His monument in the church at Bordeaux, representing him in 


armour with a lion couchant at his feet, has been explained as 
a token to all times that the essayist was sunk in the greater 
splendour of the knighthood of the Order of St. Michael ; 
an incredulous posterity has denied that he ever bore arms. 
Countless passages, however, to be found throughout his volume 
can only point to a first-hand experience and a very fair 
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commerce with the life of camps, and he certainly carried away 
with him a pretty strong conviction that, though in the pages 
of Livy and Cesar a soldier's experiences made picturesque 
reading, there was very little romance in the harsh reality. 
Whenever he recurs, as in a reminiscent and garrulously- 
exaggerative fashion he is fond of doing, to his past experiences, 
it is to enhance by contrast the peace of his civilian existence. 
He discovered, like Gibbon (another happy warrior), that his 
brief descent into the military arena gave added charm and 
meaning to classic battle pictures. To pore over the classic 
descriptions, however, in a sheltered library was a saner employ- 
ment; and it was also pleasanter. Why all this crazy waste of 
life? What demon of lunacy possesses “the ragged fellows 
that will fight in a ditch for fivepence a day”? We hear him 
mutter, with Falstaff’s grim humour, “ Food for powder, food for 
powder.” The plumed and prancing leaders may send their 
men gallantly into the breach and then “return home gracefully 
to their relations and friends;” but what of the unfortunate 
rank and file? What of the daring feats that do not find their 
way into despatches ? 


Occasions of the least lustre are ever the most dangerous. A great 
many brave actions must be expected to be performed without witness. 
A man is oft surprised, he must run the hazard of his life against a 
hen-roost, he must bolt four rascally musketeers out of a barn. 


There is perhaps a strain of over-caution, which among his 
enemies went no doubt by a harsher name,—in passages of this 
description. They reflect another phase of his unenthusiastic 
clearsightedness, They are the direct expression of the level- 
headed, prosaic sense which has made him the very type of 
a sceptic ; though in this respect a great deal of his scepticism, 
even on Emerson’s reading, seems to be merely synonymous 
with a thoroughly healthy disbelief in sham aspiration, and 
generally takes the form of refreshingly breezy laughter at 
showy pretentiousness. He has very little of the warrior’s 
ardour, and says so frankly. The mere rumour of war, the 
mere noise of fire-arms he finds sufficiently distressing. “For 
my own part, I confess, I cannot forbear starting when the 
rattle of a harquebuss thunders in my ears on a sudden, which 
I have also observed in others, braver fellows than I.” 

Hence, no doubt, his cautious shunning of enthusiasm ; 


for he carried this attitude of balancing wariness into every 
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branch of life. He is rarely betrayed into heat. His friend 
La Boétie has been likened to Shelley ; the Déscourse concerning 
voluntary servitude, which first drew the the two together has, 
we are assured, all the spirit of the Revolt of Islam. Perhaps 
with his cautious, lawyer-like maxims, his wise, ripe sense, 
Montaigne served as the requisite steadying and gravitating 
influence on his friend’s impulsiveness ; for certainly, no one 
ever had a smaller share of Shelley’s impossible millennial 
aspiration. 

A whole volume has been devoted to showing that 
Shakespeare drew the materials for the character of Hamlet 
from the Zssays. The suggestion, like so many others that 
are to be found in Shakespearean literature, is mildly interesting 
and profoundly futile ; still the verbal parallelisms between the 
play and Florio’s magnificent Elizabethan rendering of the 
Essays are certainly striking, and it may be a point “unseized 
by the Germans,” that the introspective Mayor of Bordeaux is 
the prototype of the irresolute prince. They have both a 
decided turn for soliloquy. If from so versatile and elusive a 
character as Montaigne’s any one feature can be selected as 
salient, it would be something of Hamlet's restless and 
interminable mental dissection and self-analysis. 


For my part I must ingenuously declare that the puff of every 
accident not only carries me along with it, according to its own 
proclivity, but that moreover I discompose and trouble myself by the 
instability of my own posture; and whosoever will look narrowly into 
his own bosom will hardly find himself twice in the same condition. 
If I speak variously of myself, it is because I consider myself variously. 
Distinguo is the most universal member of my logick. 


It was mainly, however, in the large debatable land outside 
the borders of positive knowledge that he gave his scepticism 
rein. Of pure Pyrrhonism he more than once speaks 
contemptuously. In the region of fact, Johnson himself was 
not more downright and robust. “Those people,” he says in 
the Hssay on Presumption, “who ride astride upon the Epicycle 
of Mercury, who see so far into the heavens, are worse to me 
than a tooth-drawer.” He hated the hazy confusion of fact 
and fancy. When however the facts were not such as could 
be presented with unblurred precision, in the plain unmistakable 
black and white of a merchant’s ledger, he was ready to listen 
laughingly to either side. 
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“There is no so frivolous and extravagant whimsy that 
does not seem to me suitable to the product of human wit. 
Where one scale is quite empty, I let the other waver under 
old wives’ dreams.” And the subtler and more far-fetched 
“whimsy” the better. The airy and delicately satirical tone 
of dealing with mere questions of opinion, which emerges from 
this frame of mind, is half the secret of the indefinable charm 
that has brought him so many generations of readers, that 
made the Essays Thackeray's favourite bedside book, and that 
led Halifax, the father of trimmers, to say that “there was no 
author in the world who gave him so much entertainment.” 

He was, in the good sense, an egoist, if the word, which 
was first coined by the Port-Royal school to denote and 
disparage his introspective style, have any lingering attractive- 
ness left. Each essay is an autobiography in little, a brilliant 
miniature of self-delineation. His, however, is not the narrowing 
and frigid egotism that is shut in the prison of its own ideas 
and remains for ever blind to the breathing and busy world 
without, nor the coarser sort of egotism that mixes with the 
world because its own inner life is so vapidly unimaginative and 
blank ; it is rather that he feels the child’s constraining need to 
talk to himself; he has the ever fresh wonderment of the baby, 
new to earth and sky; and if he ignores his neighbours, it is with 
the child’s serene disregard of the grown-up Olympians around 
it, who seem so deaf to the vivid drama that is going forward 
and are so curiously obtuse to the real joys of life. His musing 
solitude was peopled with thick-coming fancies; to retire into 
his turret-library was to pass at once into a green enchanted 
garden of romance. Here he could “unsphere the spirit of 
Plato;” and here, after genial converse with his friends, he 
could reap the delicate after-math of happy memories. Pour 
mot, je loue une vie glissante, sombre et muette. 

He had, along with this shyly-retiring propensity, a genial 
strain of good-fellowship ; he was pre-eminently clubbable. It 
is amusing to notice his reluctance to abandon the friendly 
gatherings at the Chateau de Montaigne in obedience to the 
call of a not very severe public duty; the mayor struggling 
with the man. So much were his neighbours accustomed to 
regard him merely in the light of a cheerful companion and 
host that his reputation as a writer was received with bantering 
incredulity. “In my country of Gascony, they look upon it 
as a drollery to see me in print.” So too the inhabitants of 
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Stratford may have seen very little in their fellow-townsman 
beyond a successful and convivial wool-comber. Literature, 
with Montaigne, was not a profession so much as a splendid 
pursuit and resource. He is fond of laying stress on the 
importance of thus providing a sanctuary, with characteristic 
homeliness he calls it an arri¢re boutique, a refuge from what 
we are accustomed to consider a peculiarly latter-day epidemic, 
that ache of modernism, the incessant rush and hurry of futile 
fussiness; and he would have given a hearty zmprimatur, we 
cannot doubt, to Pascal’s famous saying, that fully half the evils 
of society may be attributed to the impossibility people find 
in sitting quietly at home. 

It would be difficult to overstate the indebtedness of the 
last-named thinker to Montaigne. It has been a fertile theme 
for commentators. Not merely the large outline and trend of 
Pascal’s thought, but even some of his more memorable 
phrases—the fetit grain de sable that warped Cromwell’s career 
and changed the face of history, and the yet more famous 
roseau pensant—have been discovered, in germ at any rate, 
among the essays of Montaigne by the detectives of literature. 
Sainte-Beuve even speaks of the Penscées as Montaigne’s defence 
of Catholicism vrefazt avec prud’ homie. Pascal, however, with 
whom the sterner side of life always overshadowed the grotesque, 
whose arduous and noble motto was chercher en gémissant, 
remained characteristically indifferent to what is, after all, the 
chief source of Montaigne’s perennial and human attractiveness, 
his inextinguishable gaiety. “ Cet homme,” to cite Sainte-Beuve 
again, “est avant tout un amuseur.’ When reverting to 
Montaigne, there is a perpetual conflict in Pascal’s mind 
between profound admiration for the essayist’s sudden, 
parenthetic, careless flashes of insight and the irrelevant 
nonsense that treads so closely on wisdom’s heels: he is for 
pressing forward and following up the luminous clue which 
Montaigne so preposterously gambols from. 


Ce que Montaigne a de bon ne peut ¢ctre acquis que difficilement ; 
ce quila de mauvais efit pu étre corrigé en un moment, si on leit 
averti qu’il faisoit trop d’histoires et qu’il parloit trop de soi. 


Happily there was no friend at hand to do the vigorous 
weeding ; the wheat-field was suffered to grow spontaneously 
with all the rich, natural colours, the trailing wild-flower growth 


of chance-sown poppies and tares. 
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From our rapid and breathless railway literature there is 
unspeakable refreshment in turning to the far-off, pre-newspaper 
age, when a cool spaciousness of plan and an oriental disregard 
for the lapse of time were necessary conditions of thought. 
Montaigne’s nature harmonized beautifully with his environ- 
ment. There is the unmistakable air of calm and tranquil 
happiness rarely to be found in work that has been produced 
amid stress and difficulty; the slow, mature fulness, the 
naturlangsamkeit of unforced spontaneity. His duties, first as 
councillor of the local Parliament, and afterwards as Mayor of 
Bordeaux, made no very exacting demands on his time; his 
personal affairs were in good train, and he could abandon 
himself unreservedly to the lengthy elaboration of whatever 
he happened to find interesting, frankly and entirely without the 
least consideration for a race of after-readers who might have 
less leisure. Every topic is equally fertile. “A fly will serve 
me for a subject.” 

When a country gentleman with this natural gift of fluent 
expression, and with unlimited time on his hands, devotes 
himself to literature, we may expect that he will write primarily 
for his own amusement, and in a form that is discursive and 
copious rather than exact. Montaigne does both. The impulse 
was, in his case, something more than a mere cacoethes scribendi; 
it was an elemental and constraining need for utterance. Had 
he been born in the Middle Ages he would have carved his 
fancies in stone ; he would have discovered some fresh form of 
the grotesque, some new and frightful departure in gargoyles ; 
but as his lot was cast in the sixteenth century, with an ink- 
horn and writing materials, he covered his foolscap instead 
with a swarm of strange, quaint fantasies. 

We are told that to exhaust one’s subject is to do the same 
by one’s readers. French writers have the inborn literary tact 
that is incapable of the latter; but it is Montaigne’s unique gift 
to pour out the whole of his delightful store and to leave his 
readers fascinated and longing. For this reason he has very 
little of the charm of reserve: he says everything. The easy 
fluency of his garrulous and laughter-stirring narrative, though 
rich in momentarily arresting epigrams, rarely crystallizes into 
the terse and searching truth of Pascal; and whereas the latter 
would have made his work shorter if he could have kept it back 
longer, the only result of Montaigne’s keeping his writing by 
him would be, one fancies, to make it about twice the length. 
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Writing thus with haphazard discursiveness, and for his 
own entertainment, he has thrown the pack of commentators off 
the scent. There is a baffling absence of what a German critic 
would call a logical Gedankengang. He starts, like Coleridge, 
from any premises, and comes to no conclusion. /e n’ay point 
@aultre sergeant de bande a ranger mes pitces que la fortune. 
Provided the subject is one that suits his fancy, he is content to 
take it as a convenient starting-place, with full liberty to 
abandon the straight, beaten road and ramble off into any 
pleasant and unexplored by-paths. The reader, who should 
presume to infer from his headings—Against Idleness, Not to 
counterfeit being sick, To-morrow’s a new day, Of glory, 
Of coaches, Of byars—what was to be the general subject 
of discussion, would find himself “ very neatly cozened,” 

His shrewdest things are said by the way. He perpetually 
deprecates any claim to rank as a learned retailer of useful 
information ; such a title he would consider as the first plague- 
spot of pedantry ; and rather than assume the staid and porten- 
tously erudite air, the “ermined owl” expression of his lettered 
acquaintances, he prefers to disguise his really catholic and 
far-ranging scholarliness under a light and glittering pleasantry, 
his deep and keen vision only flashing out at times from the 
concealing sheath. He wrote as he read, intensely, but in brief 
snatches. If we may trust in this matter his amusingly self- 
depreciatory portrait, he was as incapable of “scriving” 
continuously and sequaciously as of reading any book through. 
As soon as the page before him failed to act as a spur and 
incentive to his imagination his interest flagged; and in the 
same way if his pen refused to move swiftly and fluently in the 
accustomed current, he was the last man to sit down like 
Dr. Johnson “ doggedly ;” for “I can do nothing,’ he explains 
good-humouredly, “if it be not with a natural motion and full 
sail.” 

This, in its way, charmingly frank admission connects itself 
with perhaps his most marked limitation: the absence of any 
high and inspiring element in his view of conduct. Nor is this 
to make the crude and inept mistake of expecting in a writer 
qualities which are in no sense his; to apply at a gin-shop, as 
Shelley says, for a shoulder of mutton; or to hope for lofty and 
shining lessons in morality from one who merely laughs and 
shakes in Rabelais’ easy chair. It is rather a regret that one 
who has been for centuries such an enormous force in literature 
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did not carry his superb and radiant sanity into the deeper and 
more vital questions ; that his luminousness should throw such 
scanty light on larger issues; that he did not give his graver 





musings more prominence; that he so habitually prefers the 
motley to the ephod ; that he read his Seneca and Plutarch to 
so little purpose. Perhaps, however, this inherent flaw is merely 
the defect of his splendid quality: he is a prisoner in his clear- 
seen region of reality; his world is so compact of common-sense 
that he never gets beyond it. Regrets of this nature are very 
likely as misplaced as they are certainly fruitless and idle; to 

































° open his pages at random is to find what the genial essayist 
would consider a complete and irrefragable answer. Is not 


the grimmest censoriousness disarmed by his charming and 
irresistible simplicity: “Sz ma santé me rid et la clarté dun 
beau jour, me voyla honneste homme.” 

One result of his habitually gay and sunny outlook is to 
enhance the force and poignancy of his rather rare touches of 
pathos. The general brilliancy and lightness of his tone 
heightens the sadness of these deep bits of gloom; in the 
midst of his blithe and brightly-flowing music there comes 
a sombre chord that darkens and chills. The perhaps over- 
susceptible Madame de Sévigné was wont to say that there was 
a passage in the essay on Raymond de Sebonde which she 
could never read without tears ; and another writer, from whom 
in matters of criticism there is simply no appeal—Sainte-Beuve 
—may be named in corroboration. It is an effect precisely 
because of its independence on the setting and context, 
peculiarly untransferable and difficult to render in abrupt and 
detached quotation ; but in the following sentence the sadder 
undercurrent is clearly felt : 

Not one of us can boast, what journey so ever he may have in 
hand, that he has the most set his heart upon, but when he comes to take 
leave of his children and friends, he will find some nameless grief 
within ; and even though at the time he refrain his tears, yet he puts 
foot in the stirrup with a sad and cloudy countenance. 


He pictures, too, with all Millet’s profound and noble truth, 
the dark lot of toiling peasant-life, the labour-worn figures of 
the Jacquerie, bowed under the crushing load of suffering and 
hardship : 

Regardons & terre. Les pauvres gens que nous y voyons épandus, la 
téte penchante apres leur besogne, qui ne savent Aristotle, ni Caton, ni 
.exemple, ni précepte, de ceux-ld la nature tire les jours des effets de 
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constance, et de patience plus purs et plus roides que ne sont ceux que 
nous étudions si curieusement en l’ecole. Celui-lA qui fouit mon jardin il 
a ce matin enterré son fils ou son pére. IIs ne s’alitent que pour mourir. 


His abounding Gaulish vivacity easily recovered from these 
deeper broodings—blent as they were with his gay and ever 
changeful fancies. His moods were always lightly held. “ When 
I walk alone in a lovely orchard, if my thoughts are for a while 
taken up with outer occurrences, I some part of the time recall 
them again to my walk, to the orchard, to the sweetness of the 
solitude.” It is this ever-shifting versatility and changefulness 
of mind, the “ undulancy ” of his nature, that gives such richness 
and complexity to his thought; and at the same time makes 
the task of presenting any adequate view of him so hopeless. 
His mind has no trenchant lines and hard symmetry, but all 
the movement and flexible subtlety, the hesitancy and mental 
suspension which have been described with such delicate and 
fine felicity—though with, perhaps, a neglect of his robuster 
side—in the fascinating pages of Gaston de Latour. In one of 
his later essays there occurs a sentence which conveys with 
inimitable truth the fruit and outcome of his experience. It is 
a matchless piece of self-portraiture 

J’en ai veu l’herbe, et les fleurs, et le fruiet, et en veois la 
seicheresse ; heureusement, puisque c’est naturellement. 


The lack of drily formal system and coherence in his 
writing is amply compensated by a deeper and more vital unity 
and truth of impression. He is own cousin to Charles Lamb, 
no less in his freakish originality and glancing humour than in 
the supple, almost colloquial naturalness of his style. No 
writer of equal attainments was ever less tinctured with mere 
book-mindedness. His pages ring like vigorous and racy table- 
talk. “Cut these words and they would bleed; they are 
vascular and alive.” There is no surer earnest of enduringness. 
His volume fully answers to the criterion of our great eighteenth 
century critic: “A good book is one you can hold in your hand, 
sir, and take to the fire.” It is such as will have a perennial 
charm, and will ever be read for human pleasure, while the 
books that are bound up with an elaborate and artificial system 
have but a lingering and artificial vitality: they have their day 
and cease to be, and sinking after a generation or two into the 
category of the unreadable and “tenebrific” are very willingly 


let die, 
HAROLD BINNS. 
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FREUDENAU lies in the Bavarian uplands, an island of quiet in 
the busy sea of a crowded world. The mountains hem it in on one 
side and the forest encloses it on the other. Thither the artist 
fled for repose and recollection. “Living in the heart of nature 
he would be inspired by her works, the inspiration would 
ennoble his art, he might achieve that masterpiece of which 
he dreamt, which was to establish his fame for ever.” With 
these lofty ambitions he came to live at Freudenau for an indefinite 
time. He called himself Karl Weber and lodged with the 
schoolmaster. The villagers did not concern themselves much 
about him, they took their opinion from the schoolmaster. 
“He is a kind and handsome boy but lazy. All day long he 
walks in the wood and does nothing; it is a lazy profession.” 
This criticism left its subject very unconcerned, for he found 
at Freudenau what he had come to seek. 

It was a lovely May morning when the artist entered the 
wood. He strode through it joyously. All nature was young 
and so was he. The tremendous, yet gentle power of spring 
was clothing the trees with beauty, whilst both nature and grace 
had made the artist comely amongst the sons of men. The 
delicate freshness of the greening boughs, the vision of blue 
skies, the loveliness of flowers in favoured nooks, the life and song 
of living things, the sweet breath of the forest filled his heart 
with the intoxication of gladness. “It is a lovely day,” said he, 
“it is worthy of the month of May.” He glanced round for an 
appropriate spot on which to fix his easel when his eye was 
caught by an unexpected apparition. Under the shade of a 
mighty oak-tree whose far-flung branches were beginning 
to clothe themselves with tender, brown-green leaves stood a 
forester’s cottage, and framed in the doorway a woman who 
might have stepped down from a canvas of Raphael. She was 
dressed in the peasant costume of the neighbourhood, but was 
of different race. Her hair was dark, her oval face of an olive 
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complexion, her form graceful though majestic, her black eyes 
had a far-away look. She carried her baby in her arms, and her 
thoughtful look changed to a smile in response to a cheery 
“Griiss Gott” from the midst of the trees. A big, fresh, hearty- 
looking man in woodman’s green, evidently the forester, came to 
complete the family picture,and the spell which fixed the artist’s 
gaze was broken. Determination replaced it, for he had found 
his inspiration, not in mountain peak or tree or flower, but in the 
forester’s wife. He must secure her as a model, but how? She 
was no ordinary artist’s model, and money is not always all- 
powerful. He must use diplomacy, and to begin with he would 
make friends with the forester—an easy task. The forester was 
of a sociable disposition, and saw so little of his fellow-beings, 
that with the exception of poachers all mankind was welcome to 
him. Even a painter as this stranger proved to be was not to 
be despised. He invited him into his cottage to a glass of beer 
and a pipe. “No,” said he pursuing that universal theme, the 
degeneracy of the times, “ hunting is not what it used to be. 
In the middle ages now there were forests, thick forests that 
one couldn’t get through ; there were bears and wild boars and 
endless game; hunting was a danger as well as a pleasure, a 
forester was an important person, and had more work than he 
could do.” 

“ Have you not enough to do now?” 

“Oh yes, plenty. Half the night and most of the day I am 
out ; it is lonely for Maria.” 

This was what the artist wanted, that the talk should be of 
the woodman’s wife to whom he thought some romantic tale 
must be attached. But her story was simple. She was the 
daughter of an Italian mother and a German father, and came 
from a village some miles further south. The forester had 
married her because she was not like other girls. “No,” said 
the artist, “she has a Madonna face.” This was news to her 
husband, who had not thought of his wife in such an exalted 
connection. Certainly she was not like the “ Muttergottes” in 
the village church, a highly-coloured statue with red cheeks, 
yellow hair, and a blue velvet mantle. Karl Weber explained 
that if she was not like the statues, she was like the pictures 
which famous artists had painted. Further than this he dared 
not venture on the subject which lay nearest his heart. His 
suddenly developed gift of diplomacy abandoned him, but 
fortune came to his aid. A _ beautiful beetle with gleaming 
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metallic back crept over the table, and the artist exclaimed 
with delight at its lovely colouring, 

“ Ah, you like the creatures,” said the woodman, surprised 
that a painter should be so sensible. He had no nice appre- 
ciation of the beetle’s artistic claims, but he knew all its 
cunning ways, for observation and association had made him 
a good naturalist, and he could be eloquent on the ways and 
manners of animals and plants. Natural history cemented 
the friendship between the artist and the forester. Karl Weber 
came back to the cottage the next day, and many more days. 

’ He begged Maria not to run away every time he came, but to 
bring her knitting and her baby into the room as she did before 
his visits. He asked permission to bring his easel and canvas 
into the cottage so that he might paint whilst the light was 
good. The forester thought a pipe was more sociable, but his 
visitor must please himself, and painting was no obstacle to 
rational conversation. 

“ What are you going to paint ?” 

“A picture of the Madonna.” 

“That is a pious work.” 

So the great picture was painted in the forester’s cottage, 
his unconscious model knitting, or playing with her child, the 
forester smoking and imparting natural history, Karl Weber 
painting, his heart aglow with the beautiful creation growing 
under his hands, and glorious dreams of fame setting all his 






































brain awhirl. 

The picture wanted only a few finishing touches. Even the 
forester was impressed with the loveliness of the work. “It is 
a beautiful Muttergottes,” said he; then with a sudden inspira- 
tion: “I see now that Maria has a Madonna face.” 

Karl Weber walked back through the forest to Freudenau with 
a troubled mind. His conscience felt guilty towards his kind and 
simple friends. He felt no doubt of the fame which awaited 
his picture, but fame also would inevitably be the fate of 
his model, and what would remain of the simplicity, the peace 
and happiness of her humble home? Through an anxious 
night he debated the question, and battled with the forces on 
the side of fame and those which spoke for gratitude. In the 
morning he had decided. “I will make a present of my fame 
to the jMother of God, I will leave her picture in the solitude 
of the wood.” The artist departed and left his great work as 
a keepsake to the forester “in remembrance of your kindness, 
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and that of your wife.” Fortune took him southwards to Italy, 
the land of artists. His fame grew and filled Europe. Friends 
flocked around him, and poets sang his praise, but to no one 
did he disclose the resting-place of his best-loved work, 
the picture of the Madonna painted in the wood. 

When Franz Egger, the forester, found himself the proud 
possessor of such a beautiful picture it was at first a great joy 
to him. He loved to look at it when he returned from his 
excursions, and missed the painter who was such a friendly 
man and so interested in animals. After a time the likeness 
to his wife troubled him more and more. He thought it a 
suggestion of the Evil One that he should think of his wife 
rather than of the Madonna when looking at the picture. To 
put temptation out of the way, he decided to hang it in a more 
public place out of doors, where the thought of Maria would 
not be so insistent. So the picture found a resting-place under 
the shadow of the great oak. Two children from the village, 
Liesel and Gretel, were the first of the public to gaze upon its 
beauty. They had strayed far into the wood during the 
summer evening, and had sat down to rest under the oak-tree. 
Liesel gazing up through its branches saw the picture like a 
vision from the skies. 

“Ach wie wunderschin, die Muttergottes!” and the two 
children knelt down and said an Ave J/aria as they had been 
taught to do. Their mother was told of the wonderful picture. 
“It is children’s talk,” thought she, “it would be foolish to 
speak about it.” 

The forester himself brought the next visitors. Autumn 
was coming on, and after that the bad weather, the picture was 
unprotected and would be spoilt, and he was afraid to have it 
in his house again. He made one of his few visits to Freudenau 
and called on the village carpenter. He told the tale of the 
picture, how Karl Weber had painted it and given it to him, 
and asked the carpenter to make a shrine to protect it from 
the weather. 


“Let me see it first,” said the carpenter. He thought it 
too much trouble to take for a picture. The carpenter and 
his wife made an expedition to the oak-tree. 

“What a beautiful face,” said the young wife looking at 
the picture, “seest thou, Johan, thou must make the shrine for 
the Muttergottes, it will bring a blessing on our home.” The 
shrine was made, but as yet no crowds came to visit it. It was 
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not until the picture became the instrument of a great mercy 
that its fame rose in the village. 

There lived at Freudenau a widow with an only son, like she 
of Naim. This son,a bright and attractive boy, worshipped 
by his mother, fell suddenly ill and died, and was not restored 
to life. Despair settled down on the poor mother, bitter, black 
despair. There was no one to comfort her, she repelled all who 
offered consolation. Religion did not aid her, she railed at the 
God who had taken her son. She spent her days roaming 
through the forest, devoured by the passion of her bitter regret. 
In her mad wanderings she came to the oak-tree and the 
picture in the shrine. Its beauty arrested her, and the gentle 
haunting look of the eyes held her attention. Here was one 
like herself, like herself at least in grief, but, oh so different! 
She too had lost an only Son, and had stood at the foot of the 
Cross. The poor woman knelt down and prayed for comfort, 
and for that resignation she had .so sorely fought against. 
Returning to the village she sought the parish priest and told 
him how calm had come to her soul. 

Early in the morning after his Mass the parish priest went 
into the forest to see the picture which had so happily influenced 
one of the desolate of his flock. He found the shrine and 
recognized a masterpiece in the picture. His face brightened 
with joy. “Karl Weber is a great artist; some weighty motive 
must have induced him to leave this picture in such a solitude, 
and now he is gone no one knows where.” 

The shrine was lonely no more. On the next Sunday the priest 
and his flock went in pilgrimage to Mary in the wood. It was 
the beginning of an annual pilgrimage and of many a private 
one made by the villagers in trial and jubilation. They rejoiced 
in their holy place and it became an essential part of all their joys 
and sorrows. If the forest itself had vanished in the night their 
chief loss would have been the picture enshrined it its midst. 

Twelve years after Karl Weber had departed, the parish 
priest received a letter stating that the celebrated artist, Gustav 
Mahler, lately dead, wished to be buried in the churchyard at 
Freudenau. “No doubt,” wrote his friend, “he wished to lie 
near the heart of nature.” But the priest thought otherwise. 
Portraits of the dead artist were in all the papers, even in the 
only paper which penetrated to Freudenau, the priest’s paper, 
and Gustav Mahler was Karl Weber. “He wished to lie near 


his beautiful picture,” said the priest. Emissaries from the 
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whole European world of art and culture attended the funeral ; 
Freudenau could scarcely contain them. Many were the 
speeches, and loud the lamentations for one cut off in the 
height of his genius. His great works were mentioned and 
appraised, but no one spoke of his work in the forest. The 
priest’s conscience was troubled. Would it be right to tell 
this world of art of the artist’s masterpiece? No. In life it 
was to him a sacred secret, it should be kept holy in death. 

Once more Freudenau was invaded, when a monument was 
erected over the artist’s grave. The villagers were proud of the 
great man buried in their midst, but they were prouder still 
when the strangers gone, the parish priest had these words 
added to the inscription on the monument: “ He painted the 
picture in the wood.” 


M. B. 











Flotsam and Jetsam. 


Lord Clonmell on ‘‘ Jesuitism.’’ 


AMONGST the most remarkable verbal amenities of the late 
general election may be classed the following assertion made 
by Lord Clonmell, an Irish Protestant nobleman, in regard to 
Lord Denbigh, an English Catholic one— 


I am well aware that Lord Denbigh’s faith permits him, under 
certain circumstances, to indulge in terminological inexactitudes in the 
interests of his religion. 


Lord Denbigh being a Catholic, the obvious meaning of the 
above charge was that Catholics are allowed, presumably by the 
Church, to lie in the interests of Catholicism—a statement 
which was promptly and rightly characterized by Lord Denbigh 
as a gross libel on his religion. And as such we might have 
been content to let it pass: we are too familiar with the ancient 
calumny, the repetition of which in this late day serves only to 
illustrate the appalling ignorance or the reckless malice of its 
utterer, to heed its reappearance in political controversy. But 
Lord Clonmell has been ill-advised enough to attempt to justify 
his extraordinary statement in the eyes of Rugby Catholics by 
another, or rather a series, still more extraordinary, published in 
a letter to the Rugby Advertiser, dated February 8th. Therein, 
after disclaiming any special antagonism to the Catholic Faith, 
and giving a general reference as to his peaceable character to 
the parish priests who have lived near his Irish residence, this 
enlightened nobleman goes on: 


The religion to which I referred was something which, in my 
opinion, is quite different from the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church or her Catechisms—it is the teaching of the Jesuits, to which 
Order, I have always understood, Lord Denbigh belongs[!] What was 
uppermost in my mind when I made my statement was their teaching 
of “equivocation,” “mental reservation,” casuistry generally, and 
rightly or wrongly, considering that Lord Denbigh’s references to 
myself all through the campaign were most personal [séc], bitter, and 
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couched in no spirit of Christian charity, while throughout the division 
most disgraceful libels on my personal character were everywhere 
being disseminated, I imagined that I saw a distinct trace of Jesuitical 
subterraneous influences being brought to bear. 


Here let us pause for a few moments to make a few neces- 
sary comments. On catching sight of that “distinct trace of 
Jesuitical subterraneous influences” [how do ¢hey differ,we wonder, 
from those on the surface? Not, we venture to presume, 
in being more visible], Lord Clonmell proceeded to nip them in 
the bud by the above-quoted libel on his opponent, which, we 
are to suppose, zs “couched in the spirit of Christian charity,” 
although we fear it cannot escape the charge of being “ most 
personal”: references to persons generally are. And he must 
have imagined, being so sensitive on the subject of deceit, that 
in speaking of “Lord Denbigh’s faith” his hearers would 
naturally have taken him to refer to “something quite different 
from the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church or her 
Catechisms.” Why should he pause in his discourse to call 
attention to the fact that Lord Denbigh was a Jesuit? A 
matter of such notoriety was, of course, sure to be in the minds 
of his audience, as it was in the speaker’s. However, some 
ignorant Catholics, including apparently Lord Denbigh himself, 
were not aware of it, and hence the orator is at pains to offer 
the explanation quoted above. Lord Denbigh, we believe, has 
since denied the charge, but that, we imagine, will make little 
impression on an intellect of the acumen of Lord Clonmell’s. 
He has “always understood ” that Lord Denbigh was a Jesuit ; 
argal, an equivocator, an adept at “mental reservation,’ an 
expert in “casuistry! generally.” The latter’s denial, therefore, 
must go for nothing, as that of a Jesuit in his own defence. 
Produce some witness that is not a Jesuit—an Orangeman, by 
preference—and Lord Clonmell may perhaps reconsider his 
conviction, 

To continue our quotation—in another paragraph he thus 
enlarges on his reasons for considering Lord Denbigh, S.J., a 
licensed liar: 

Allow me to again emphasize the fact that I have no animosity 
against simple Roman Catholics, but I certainly have the strongest 

1 Mr. Chesterton, as is so often the case, has the word in season: ‘‘It is actually 
supposed, apparently, in the current use of words, that casuistry is the name of a 


crime: it does not appear to occur to people that casuistry is a science, and about as 
much a crime as botany.” (Browning, p. 193.) 
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against the Jesuits. This plague-spot, driven from every country of 
Europe, leaving behind it everywhere a track of infamy, we now in 
England welcome to our bosoms. 


Again we must pause, if only to thank Lord Clonmell for 
giving such a literary turn to the old tirade. Sir Boyle Roche 
himself could not do better. But let us remind his lordship, 
who dissembles his love so skilfully, that we have been in his 
vosom for quite a time. The Society was restored in England 
over a century ago, and has worked here uninterruptedly ever 
since. The fact, moreover, that in this country it is almost 
wholly composed of British subjects seems also to have escaped 
his notice : 


This society [he vociferates] is to me the most pestiferous of 
“ undesirable aliens,” and, since I have by me sheets of extracts from 
the writings of various Jesuit authorities, many never yet published in 
English, and a pretty complete “ précis” of the history of the ‘‘ Society 
of Jesus,” I should be happy, if so requested by thinking persons, to 
publish them in pamphlet form. The immoralities condoned or 
permitted by the Society in the Sacred Name would stagger [note the 
climax !|—the neighbourhood.—Truly yours, 

CLONMELL. 


Now it is obvious that we have here, if not a religious 
maniac, at least an extremely ill-read and violently prejudiced 
man. He is not a member of the House of Lords; if he were, 
his presence there would be one of the strongest arguments for 
its reform that we have yet met. Imagine a “thinking person” 
flattering himself at this late date that he has anything new to 
say against the Society by way of “elegant extracts” or other- 
wise. Why, he would be infringing the copyright of a score 
of Protestant Leagues and Confederations! Lord Clonmel] is 
probably young at the business. Let him take counsel with 
Mr. Walter Walsh, Mr. Walter Limbrick, Mr. Russell Endean— 
to mention only a few experts in Jesuitry—before he yields to 
the blandishments of any “thinking persons,” utilizes his 
precious “copy,” and exposes his own hopeless immaturity. 
Meanwhile we should be glad if he would give his best atten- 
tion to this one point. He finds or makes a clear distinction 
in doctrine between “simple Roman Catholics” and Jesuits. 
Now, in most of the English dioceses there are Jesuit estab- 
lishments whose members are authorized by the respective 
Bishops to preach and hear confessions; moreover, retreats 
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and missions are constantly being asked for and given by 
Jesuits all over the country. We ask, then—do the Bishops 
who authorize, and the faithful who accept, the ministrations 
of these men recognize that they teach something “quite 
different from the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church 
or her Catechisms”? And if not (as is assuredly the case), 
who is more likely to be right—the “simple” Catholic or the 
(still more simple) outsider? We invite Lord Clonmell’s sober 
as, also, of his own admirable, 





consideration of this question 
but apparently forgotten, motto—‘ Fear to transgress.” 


Father Persons on the Oratory of St. Philip. 


Everyone has heard of St. Philip’s pregnant words, Sa/vete 
Flores Martyrum, wherewith he was wont to salute the students 
of the English College, Rome. There can be no question that 
they in turn would have known the holy old man well; for he 
lived for years at St. Hieronymo della Carita in the same piazza 
as the College. To know St. Philip was to love and venerate 
him; but, unfortunately, the insufficiency of our records 
concerning every-day life at the “Venerable College,” has 
hitherto prevented our finding direct testimony to the 
esteem in which he and his work were assuredly held by his 
English neighbours. 

This gives the more value to the short but warm eulogy of 
the Congregation of the Oratory, made by Father Persons, who 
was so closely connected with the English College, its students, 
and its martyrs. The passage is found in his Déscoverie of 
John Nichols, misreported a TIesuite, which was published in 
April, 1581, during St. Philip’s lifetime. 

Nichols was a changeable, worthless character, who had 
visited Rome, and presented himself to the College during the 
rectorate of Dr. Morris Clenog. Dr. Morris, notoriously partial 
to his fellow-countrymen, had incautiously admitted him to 
probation. But he did not persevere long, and on his return 
to England he apostatized, and published his Aecantation, 
which included much raillery and low abuse of Rome, from the 
Pope down to the clergy and people. It may be added, that 
Nichols afterwards recanted this Recantation, which he surely 
would never have made, had it not been for the evil influences 
of Elizabeth’s Ministers. For the time being, however, his 
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alleged confessions were making a great stir, for he was the 


first apostate of note to come from the new-founded seminaries. 
The book was a difficult one to answer, in so far as it tickled 
the insular prejudices of the British public, and made filthy 
charges against the Italian clergy. Father Persons’s Discoverie, 
though written with extraordinary speed while living in hiding 
holes, and printed in secret at his “magic press,” with danger 
of death to all concerned, is a wonderfully trenchant and 
interesting book. Though here and there he speaks too strongly, 
he shows admirable skill in turning the tables on his assailant, 
and drawing honour and edification from the very topics which 
Nichols fancied he would fear to broach. If his assailant has 
a scandal against a Cardinal, he runs over the whole College of 
purpurati, and enumerates hundreds of their merits as church- 
men, ending with a noble eulogy of St. Charles Borromeo, who 
was also still living. 

Afterwards he passes to the clergy of Italy and of Rome, 
and after admitting that he will not attempt to deny that there 
are some scandals amongst them, he brings forward the other 
side of the picture, and shows that the good far outweighs the 
evil. Then he concludes: 

To which I will add, without detraction for anye place, that I have 
found more inward honestie, learning, zeale, religion, and devotion in 
seculer priestes of Rome, than of any place else of Christendome. He 
that will make proofe of this, let him frequent the Florentine Congrega- 
tion of seculer priestes at S. Jerome Church, by the English College, 
or at their new church named Puzzo Bianco.! 

Though the Saint’s name is not mentioned, one can see that 
the omission seems natural in the context, where there was no 
space for a eulogy, nor occasion for a personal allusion, 
while the writer’s object was gained by reference to the 
Congregation of the Oratory as a body. It was as a body 
that the clergy had been calumniated ; they were best defended 
by showing forth the virtues of one of their congregations. It 
should also be remembered that Father Persons was much 
pressed for room and time, and that he made his statements in 
a controversy in which he had to weigh his words carefully, his 
adversary, having come from Rome, and being the sort of man 
to pick up scandals, had such come in his way. But Nichols’s 


1 Discoverie, sig. E. vii. Iam indebted to the President of Oscott College for 
the opportunity of consulting this extremely rare tract, the only other copy known to 
me being that in the Bodleian. 
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Pilgrimage, published in September, makes no attempt to meet 
or evade the argument of Father Persons, the truth and 


relevancy of which thus admittedly hold the field. 
J..H. P. 


The Fifth Note of the Church. 


“ Tous les ennemis de Rome sont ants,” wrote J. de Maistre 
long ago, and, indeed, the first instance of the phenomenon 
occurred when “ Pilate and Herod became friends from that 
hour.” We had occasion in our last issue to point out a modern 
illustration of the same truth, when we noticed a vile anti- 
Catholic book produced by the united efforts of Dr. Robertson, 
a Scotch clergyman residing in Venice, and the atheist Podrecca, 
editor of the filthy Asizo—a man described by the Corriere 
della Sera as the “leading pornographer of the day.” We are 
glad to see that a correspondent in 7he Saturday Review, under 
the heading of “ A Protestant Malignant,” takes Dr. Robertson 
severely to task for his unholy alliance with a bitter and 
unscrupulous assailant of all religious belief, whose character he 
cannot fail to know.? On the other hand, the “ Malignant” 
may take comfort from the fact that the gutter-journals of the 
Protestant sects, so far from having any fault to find with his 
tactics, enthusiastically endorse them. If the proverb—woscitur 
a socits, has any meaning, we can pretty fairly guess at the 
moral standard of these friends of Podrecca. Bigotry, like 
misery, makes strange bed-fellows. Did not a section of the 
English Press endeavour to canonize the anarchist, Ferrer? 
And does not the 7imes take daily to its highly respectable 
heart that smooth-tongued militant atheist M. Aristide Briand, 
and palliate, with much sophistry about “ clericalism” and “the 
Republic on the defensive,” the nakedly anti-Christian policy of 
the French Government? But what, after all, can we expect? 
The world cannot hate its own, whilst the Church, as Newman 
says so eloquently — 

While she maintains her ground, she ever suffers 7” maintaining it; 
she has to fight the good fight in order to maintain it: she fights, and 
she suffers in proportion as she plays her part well; and if she is 
without suffering it is because she is slumbering. Her doctrines and 
precepts never can be palatable to the world; and if the world does 
not persecute, it is because she does not preach. 


J. &. 


1 Feb. 19th. 

2 Yet he describes the sino as ‘‘a paper which exists in Italy for the express 
purpose of vindicating Christ and Christianity from the vile caricature of both 
presented by the Papal Church.” 
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1.—A HISTORY OF MEDIA:VAL PHILOSOPHY.! 


M. DE WULF, already known to English readers by his 
Scholasticism Old and New, which was likewise translated by 
Dr. Coffey, of Maynooth, is a distinguished scion of Cardinal 
Mercier’s Neo-Scholastic School at Louvain. He has, as we 
know from the monographs he has published. during the last 
decade or so, made a special study of the medizval philosophers, 
and hence has qualified himself for a work like the present. 
We say he has “qualified,” for in this M.de Wulf’s Aizstory 
differs from so many of the modern histories of philosophy 
coming from non-scholastic writers, which talk the most utter 
nonsense about scholastic philosophy, the authors not having 
thought it necessary to acquaint themselves with its literature 
before describing it. 

An initial question concerning Scholasticism is as to its 
definition. This M.de Wulf discusses in his “ Introductory 
Considerations” regarding Medizval Philosophy. The name 
“Scholastic Philosophy” means of course the philosophy 
taught in the “schools,” an intelligible name for it to have 
acquired in the days when the medizval schools were in full 
working. But philosophies of very opposite principles and 
tendencies were taught in the medizval schools. There were, 
for instance, in the great thirteenth century, the Averroists, 
represented by Siger of Brabant and others, as in the previous 
century there had been Bernard of Tours, Amaric of Bene, 
David of Dinant, and in the fourteenth John of Ghent (or of 
Jandun), Thomas of Bradwardine, Nicholas of Autrecourt, and 
Master Eckhart. It would be impossible to call these Scholas- 
tics, though they held chairs in the same Universities as the 
rest, and the author is justified in confining the name to “one 
group of the medieval system,” which he does because “ this 


1 By Maurice de Wulf, Ph.D. Third Edition. Translated by P. Coffey, 
D.Ph. London: Longmans. Pp. xii, 519. Price, 10s.6d. net. 1909. 
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assignment obviates many difficulties, and especially because it 
harmonizes fully with the few great conclusions which form the 
kernel of the present work, and sum up the philosophical history 
of the Middle Ages.” Taking the term in this sense, Scholas- 
ticism may be further identified as that “taught by the leading 
Western Philosophers of the Middle Ages among whom were 
the names of Anselm of Canterbury, Alexander of Hales, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, and William of 
Ockam.” These men differed among themselves on subsidiary 
matters, but were agreed in their solutions of the great funda- 
mental questions which every philosophy has to face. The 
system was not the invention of any one man, but was elabo- 
rated during several generations by a body of the acutest 
thinkers of all time. St. Thomas Aquinas was not therefore 
the founder of Scholasticism, but he was the foremost among 
the great minds which thought it out and expounded it, and in 
this sense he may be regarded as its principal representative. 

Going on these lines, and having regard especially to the 
works of St. Thomas, M. de Wulf summarizes in the following 
terms the Scholastic Synthesis which as a whole is distinctive 
of this philosophy, though it may share with other philosophies 
one or more of its parts. 


First of all, Scholasticism is not a Monistic System. The Dualism 
of the Pure Act (God), and of beings composed of act and potency 
(creatures), makes Scholasticism the irreconcilable enemy of all 
pantheism. The compositions of matter and form, of the individual 
and the universal; the distinction between the reality of the subject 
knowing and that of the object known, between the substance of the 
Soul in Heaven and that of the God who satisfies its longings: are all 
so many doctrines entirely incompatible with Monism. The theodicy 
of Scholasticism is Creationist and Personalist. Its Metaphysic of the 
contingent being is at once a Moderate Dynamism (act and potency, 
matter and form, essence and existence) and a frank assertion of 
Individualism. This same Dynamism regulates the appearance and 
disappearance of natural substances ; from another point of view the 
material world receives an Evolutionist and Finalist or Teleological 
interpretation. Further, Scholastic Philosophy is Spiritualist, not 
materialist ; Experimental, and not aprioristic or idealist ; Objectivist 
and not subjectivist; its very definition of philosophy implies the 
possibility, for the intellect, of attaining to extramental reality. 
Supported by the data of psychology and metaphysics, its logic 
indicates the rights and claims of the Analytico-Synthetic method. 
As for its Ethics, they borrow from psychology most of these 
distinguishing features ; they are Eudzmonistic and Libertarian. 
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M. de Wulf expounds these several points with some detail 
in his notice of St. Thomas's philosophy, and finds here the 
centre round which all the rest gathers, the Greek and early 
medizval philosophies gradually working up to it, the anti- 
Scholastic theories of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
contrasting with it, and the later Scholastics down to the 
seventeenth century marking the decline from it, and the 
subsequent return to its principles. 

It isa great advantage to have a careful work of this kind 
from an author who can exercise a sound judgment at all points, 
and it may be hoped that it will tend to make the Scholastic 
philosophy more correctly known, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, appreciated. One criticism of a general character, we 
must regretfully make. In the endeavour to condense, the 
author has not been explanatory enough for those not already 
thoroughly versed in Scholasticism ; and forgets, as it seems to 
us, that he might have widened considerably the circle of 
interested readers, if he had been a little more condescending. 
Take for instance, the following passage : 

Can action result immediately from the substance of a contingent 
being; or can the latter only act by faculties? . . . St. Thomas 
advocated the doctrine of a real distinction between the faculties and 
the substance of which they are qualities. He pointed to the accidental 
character of all activity in contingent things, and to the necessary 
identity of nature between this activity and its proximate principle. 


Few readers who are not already familiar with this question 
will gather from these words the purport of the reason given for 
a distinction between substance and faculties. Yet a sentence 
or two added would have made it clear to them. And this is an 
instance of obscurity which could be easily paralleled by others. 

However, we must make allowance for the author’s limited 
space, for he has given us a book which should be on the 
bookshelves of all interested in philosophy. The translator, 
too, has done his work well. We should add, that this English 
translation is accepted by M. de Wulf as the third edition of 
his work. 


2.—THE SUPREME PROBLEM.! 
Mr. Godfrey Raupert is known to be a zealous Catholic, 
who has latterly devoted his life to pointing out by voice and 


1 By J. Godfrey Raupert. Buffalo: Pauland Son. Pp. xx, 339. 1910. 
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pen the dangers of Spiritism, yet it is not easy to see what 
class of people he is addressing in his latest publication, 7he 
Supreme Problem. Ue writes of course from the Catholic 
standpoint, yet. he frequently uses expressions which seem 
to ignore the existence of the Church. He says in the Preface 
that the “soul has lost God in arguments about Him” and 
speaks of “the hideous strife of tongues which is at present 
disfiguring our religious and moral life.” Again in the Intro- 
duction we find—“I believe that the etre! modern method of 
dealing with the problem is at fault.” These and similar 
expressions can obviously have no reference to the vast Catholic 
community, wherein there is no strife of tongues and no doubt 
as to the solution of the “problem.” Once more, he says in the 
Preface that “it is of the soul, not of the philosophers or scientists, 
or ever of theologians, that the author has inquired respecting 
the greatest of all problems,” yet he proclaims in the Intro- 
duction that “it is the Creed of the Catholic Church which | 
shall take as the dogmatic basis for my argument and examina- 
tion.” He does not surely find the creed of the Catholic 
Church by questioning the soul. We call attention to these 
points because loose thought and expression like this too 
frequently occurs in the book, and joined to a tortuous periodic 
style and a highly Latinized vocabulary renders the meaning 
often obscure and indefinite. And this is much to be regretted, 
for the importance of the subject is very great and the author 
brings to it a vast deal of specialized knowledge. The “ Supreme 
Problem” he discusses is the “question as to our duty here 
and the destiny of our souls hereafter,” and the book is further 
described as an Examination of historical Christianity from the 
standpoint of human life and experience and in the light of 
psychical phenomena. Mr. Raupert disclaims any theological 
training and writes “from the standpoint of a layman,” but, 
though the “standpoints” of the Catholic layman and theologian 
as regards the Supreme Problem do not differ, it would have 
been well, we think, if he had submitted his book to some 
theological friend or to some one with a training in logic. We 
frequently meet arguments like the following— 


Right thought must lead to the inevitable conclusion that in the 
creation of a free moral being the Creator must have had a moral 
purpose, and that this purpose could only be the preparation of man for a 
higher state of existence. 


1 Italics ours 
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Now, the consequence we have italicized does not follow 
from the fact of God’s creating man free. The Creator, as far 
as “right thought” can tell us, might have designed man to 
remain for ever on the natural plane. The Fall cannot be 
inferred from reason and experience alone, for God in creating 
man need not have endowed him with any supernatural or 
preternatural gifts. It is, in fact, a “condemned proposition ” 
to assert “that God could not have made man from the start as 
he finds himself born at present.”! Of course, once the Fall has 
been revealed, we see ample confirmatory illustration of it in 
the facts of human experience, but in themselves these facts only 
prove that we are free to choose the lesser sensible good instead 
of the higher good made known by reason and faith; we 
cannot speak of our nature being “weakened” or “corrupted” 
except with reference to that state of “original justice,” of 
which we learn only by revelation. Much of Mr. Raupert’s 
argument is vitiated by inadvertence to this fact. We must fall 
back on revelation if we are to realize that our nature has been 
“ wounded,” whether in intellect or will. 

The section which will be read with most interest, as 
embodying the personal researches of the author, is that which 
explains the phenomena of Spiritism as illustrations of the 
dominion over man acquired by Satan in consequence of the 
Fall. There he emphasizes in great detail the root-fallacy in 
all the contentions of the Spiritists, viz., that they can be assured 
of the identity of the “intelligences” with whom they enter into 
contact, and he gives abundant evidence to show that those 
spirits where genuine are malign. 

Returning to the solution of the Problem, and assuming as 
true the revelation of Christianity, Mr. Raupert has little 
difficulty in showing that its tenets explain the puzzles of life, 
and that its practice makes for the highest human development. 
He has collected a great variety of testimonies, many from non- 
Catholic sources, which proclaim the inadequacy of “ science” to 
give permanent satisfaction to the human craving for happiness. 
Much of his attention is devoted to the refutation of the “ New 
Theology ”—a system which, like Modernism, cannot survive 
clear exposition. The book has all the appearance of having 
been very hurriedly thrown together—the references are not 
detailed enough, there is much repetition, and printers’ errors 
abound: all which defects somewhat lessen its value as a 
contribution to Catholic apologetic. 


1 Prop. 55 Baii —‘‘Deus non potuisset talem ab initio hominem creare qualis 
nunc nascitur.” 
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3—THE JESUITS IN FRANCE, 1528—1575.' 


We have lately reviewed several important histories of the 
Jesuits—in Italy by Padre Tacchi Venturi, in North America by 
Father Thomas Hughes ; the present volume brings our atten- 
tion still nearer to home. France has always been a country 
of primary importance for the Society of Jesus. In France was 
the Society born, through France was it suppressed. In France, 
or under French influence, have many of its greatest triumphs 
been won, and thence, too, have come many, perhaps most, of 
its worst foes and its most grievous trials. The want of a 
detailed and reliable history of the Society in France has long 
been keenly felt by all students of post-Tridentine Catholicism, 
and Pére Fouqueray will be studied, criticized, and appreciated 
in many lands besides his own. 

The first five chapters are given up to general information 
about the Society, its first members, its Constitutions and 
Spiritual Exercises, &c. This part of the story has already 
been well told by Father Astrain; but it was probably wise to 
begin by making all these things plain to French readers. 
Then we are told the fortunes of the first Jesuit community in 
Paris at the Collége des Lombards. They were mostly students 
working for University degrees, but amid adventures which fill 
up an interesting chapter. 

Then came the great preachers and missionaries, Edmond 
Auger, Claude Matthieu, preceded by Brouet, Laynez, de 
Coudret, Possevino, Cogordan, Pigenat, Mercurian, and others, 
who made the name of their Order resound among Protestants 
not less than among Catholics, occasioning thereby the foundation 
of many colleges at Billom, Tournon, Avignon, &c., the academic 
peace of which, however, was at first constantly disturbed by the 
wars of religion. 

The most debated College was, of course, that of Paris, the 
story of which is told here with praiseworthy clearness and 
calmness. The full report of the pleadings against the Society 
by Etienne Pasquier is especially valuable. One so often learns 
more from a frank foe than an indulgent friend. The volume 
closes amid the ominous clash of arms and the outbreak of the 
second war of religion. 


1 Histoire dela Compagnie de Jésus en France. Tome I., 1528—1575. 
Par le P, Henri Fouqueray, S.J. Paris: Picard. Pp. xxi, 673. Price, 
1ofr. 1910. 
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This last part of the story appears to us less well told, than 
that relating to the foundations and the missionary work of the 
Fathers, in fact the author almost apologizes at p. vi. for 
touching upon anything connected with politics. But surely, 
when in a great crisis like that before us, the cause of the 
Church is involved in the fortunes of war, and the negotiations 
of politicians, the Catholic historian’s plain duty is to treat such 
matters with special care and fulness ; for political complications 
of this character give the pseudo-historical assailants of the 
Church their favourite and most favourable opportunities. From 
this point of view we cannot but regret the brevity with which 
Father Fouqueray passes over an episode like the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. It is doubtless quite true that the Jesuits 
had nothing to do with the massacre. But the negative should, 
at least in notes, have been proved and illustrated with some 
fulness. It would be a thousand pities if in subsequent volumes, 
when churchmen and religion will play still more important 
parts in politics, we should be stinted of help for the solution 
of problems which are of world-wide interest. 

We have but few corrections to offer. The important visit 
of Brouet and Salmeron (p. 136) to the students of Paris, for 
which they had special instructions from Ignatius, took place 
while they were ex route for Scotland, not during their 
return. The name Francis Gordon (p. 168) is surely an error for 
Francis Bordon. Of Father Creytton (Scotice, Crichton) and 
Father Edmund Hay, who also figure conspicuously in the 
religious history of our islands, many interesting details are 
offered. Father Fouqueray’s sober and judicious tone, the 
absence of both panegyric and denunciation, the ample 
bibliographies, the clear, flowing style, will not fail to charm 
the reader, and augur well for the future. 


4——ONE OF DANTE’S VICTIMS:! 


We have been frequently told that the best way to 
counteract the plague of prurient novels, against which the 
religious sense of the community is at present protesting, is 
to disseminate fiction which shall possess all the literary charm 
of the noxious sort without any of its noxiousness. Unfortu- 


? San Celestino. By John Ayscough. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Pp. 332. Price, 6s. 1909. 
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nately, bad books are not commonly read precisely on account 
of their literary charm, although, of course, that quality gives 
such as have it an additional recommendation. People who 
have acquired a conscious taste for garbage are not very 
particular as to its cooking. Still, we cannot doubt that the 
more fiction is multiplied, which is good in form as well as in 
tone, the less danger there will be of the innocent and unwary 
being led by the reputation of some immoral “stylist” to taste 
his unwholesome provender. Accordingly, the latest production 
of the talented writer who calls himself “ John Ayscough” 
should be welcomed with acclamation by all who desire the 
deliverance of English fiction from its present discredit. San 
Celestino is described by its author as an “Essay in Recon- 
struction,” being, in effect, the story of the life of Pope 
St. Celestine V., clothed with such details of time and place 
and character as a singularly lofty and spiritual imagination 
could provide. The historical basis of the story may be briefly 
stated. Pietro di Murrone, born in Apulia about 1221, from 
his childhood had a vocation to a solitary life of contemplation, 
was sent to study theology at Salerno, gave it up and became 
a hermit, was persuaded to receive ordination, but returned to 
his solitary life, gradually attracted disciples and founded an 
Order of contemplatives, was elected Pope in 1294 on account 
of his great repute for sanctity, abdicated four months after 
his election, and, for fear of a schism, was kept in confinement 
by his successor till his death in 1296. On these facts the 
author has constructed a tale of fascinating interest. Resenting 
deeply the injustice done to this great Saint by Dante, who 
besides being a sublime poet was a rancorous politician, and 
who places Celestine amongst the lost on account of his presumed 
pusillanimity in 2 gran rifiuto—his resignation, Mr. Ayscough 
unveils with delicate and sympathetic appreciation the high 
secret of his perfect unworldliness. Like that rare description 
of convent life in Marofz, the account of the hermit’s tempta- 
tions, in chapters iv. and v., shows a skill in the “discernment 
of spirits” which is unique in modern literature. And all 


through the book the same profound insight is evident, for 
many types of character, lay and ecclesiastical, are presented 
and contrasted. Mr. Ayscough excels in these careful sketches, 
his creations are distinct and alive, and there never deserts him 
a spice of keen humour in depicting their persons or retailing 
their conversation. He is perhaps too apt—a common fault 
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of novelists—to draw too much significance from outward 
things—signs and sounds, glances and expressions—but such 
practices may be condoned as conventional. We are too 
grateful for the book to dwell on slight blemishes of form or 
conception. For it is a remarkable performance—this story 
which is spiritual enough to be read with profit in any convent 
refectory, and yet may compel, by mere human interest and 
grace of style, the attention of all worldlings not wholly given 
over to the three concupiscences, 


5.—AN APOLOGY FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS.' 


Canon Robinson is Editorial Secretary of the S.P.G., and 
Editor of East and West. In these two capacities he must be 
continually confronted by the problems of missionary life and 
we may expect from him the solutions which are most approved 
in his missionary world. Of course it is with Protestant 
missions that he is connected, but the questions he discusses 
are almost entirely such as concern also the Catholic mission- 
aries—from whom indeed one would like to have a similar neat 
little book giving the results of their practical experience. 

The author words the general question he is attempting to 
answer, thus: “ How may those whose hopes have been trans- 
formed by the great gift which has come to them from the 
East, hope to interpret to the peoples of the East the life and 
character of Christ, so as to beget within them the desire to 
reclaim their true heritage?” And his initial reply is that the 
missionary’s hope of success “depends on his ability to combine 
a loyal acceptance of the faith of Christ with an intelligent and 
sympathetic appreciation of what is best and highest in non- 
Christian religions.” This is only reasonable, and it is we 
should imagine the method that missionaries of all com- 
munions follow if they are at all fitted for their work. It is in 
fact simple common sense, for in every attempt one man makes 
to draw another to his views he begins from premisses common 
to both, and strives to emphasize their agreement thus far. 

Canon Robinson applies his principle to the four Oriental 
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religions which are most ancient and wide-spread, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Islam. The goal of the Hindu 
is re-absorption into impersonal divinity, that of the Buddhist 
perfect enlightenment, that of the Confucianist contented 
materialism, that of the Mussulman a Heaven in which the 
material joys of earth will be enhanced. The means by which 
the Hindu pursues his goal are intellectual self-control combined 
with the performance of an elaborate series of caste regulations, 
those of the Buddhist, the endeavour to extinguish desire by 
learning to recognize that all around him is illusion, those of 
the Confucianist, the cultivation of practical wisdom by the 
observance of the maxims ascribed to Confucius, those of the 


Mussulman, complete resignation to the will of God and the pre- 


servation of rigid orthodoxy. In contrast with these, the author 


sets down as the Christian goal, the attainment of character 
by imitation of the character of Christ revealed to man for this 
purpose ; and he shows without much difficulty the affinities 
between this and the four other goals, as likewise between the 
Proceeding on these lines, he 


Christian means and theirs. 
before their populations the 


recommends that in setting 
character of Christ, the missionaries should emphasize in the 


first place those features in His sacred character which have 
most affinity with the types of character they themselves have 
been trained to admire. Thus the Hindus admire particularly 
the virtues of meekness, resignation, unruffled calm. With 
them therefore he would begin with the meekness of Christ. 
At a later stage he would reach the notion of sin through the 
inward rending of the unity of the divine immanence, taken in 
the only possible Christian sense, and so gradually work on to 
the conception of atonement for sin. 

The difficulty will be to succeed in gaining the assent of the 
inquirer to this chain of reasoning, but that of course the author 


recognizes, just as he does that the influence of’ Christ-like 
Here, however, the 


lives will tell more than verbal description. 
The example 


missionary’s greatest difficulty comes into view. 
set by European settlers is far more often a hindrance than 
a help to the work of the missionary. Mr. C. F. Andrews (of 
Delhi) in a Bible-lesson he was giving came to the words, 
“Blessed are the meck, for they shall inherit the earth.” His 
Hindu pupil said, “Sir, the Englishman may inherit the earth, 
but if you call him meek he would be insulted ;” and there are 
many much worse conflicts with the Gospel type, which he will 


notice in his English masters. 
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Up and down the book there are many little insights given 
into the native character and its mentality, and the often unfore- 
seen difficulties they create for the European who approaches 
them with the aims of a missionary. Two chapters are devoted 
to the objections made by civilians and others to missionary 
effort. Seven current ones are specified, regarding which the 
author scores a point by imagining the result of their having 
been successfully urged against the Apostles. 


6—THE LITURGICAL HOMILIES OF NARSAI: 


It would be impossible in the space at our disposal to do 
justice to the great liturgical interest of this volume which has 
been so admirably edited and annotated by Dom R.H.Connolly 
and Mr. Edmund Bishop. Like Abbot Cuthbert Butler’s 
Laustac History of Palladius and Dom Kuypers’ Look of Cerne, 
it is a work that constitutes a noteworthy justification of the 
removal of the prohibitions which once closed the older uni- 
versities to Catholic students. Dom Connolly has not indeed 
provided us with a new edition of the text of Narsai. That 
was edited for the first time in 1905 by the Dominican, Father 
Mingana, of Mosul, and no materials for any more critical 
edition are accessible in Europe. But Dom Connolly has 
translated the four homilies of liturgical import and he has 
undertaken a most painstaking and minute study of the 
characteristics of Narsai’s style, in order to justify his opinion 
that the first and most interesting of these discourses, that 
entitled “An Exposition of the Mysteries,” can really be 
assigned with security to this venerable Syriac writer of the 
fifth century. So far as concerns the subject of the other three 
homilies, two of them are mainly occupied with Baptism, while 
the third bears the heading, “On the Church and the Priest- 
hood.” Not less interesting and valuable than the translation 
of the Syriac text—and this is saying much—is Mr. Edmund 
Bishop’s Appendix on the liturgical features of the documents 
thus rendered accessible to English readers. When we remark 
that his comments occupy nearly eighty pages, and that they 
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are classified under the following headings: (1) Ritual Splendour, 
(2) Fear and Awe attaching to the Eucharistic Service, (3) The 
Diptychs, (4) Litanies, (5) Silent Recitals in the Mass of the 
Faithful, and (6) The Moment of Consecration, we _ shall 
have said enough to prove the extraordinary interest of 
Mr. Bishop’s latest contribution to liturgical studies. The last 
of the sections mentioned amounts to nothing less than a full 
discussion of the Epiclesis question and we will only permit 
ourselves to regret that Mr. Bishop has not been able to make 
more than a passing reference to the contents of the Oxford 
liturgical papyrus which were given to the world by Dom de 
Puniet at the London Eucharistic Congress of 1908, and have 
since been published in the official Report. 

In lieu of further comment, we think that the reader will be 
grateful to have a specimen of the kind of information which 
Narsai’s discourses give concerning the liturgical observances 
of the Syrian Church in the fourth century. Here is what he 
says for example of the Communion of the people—a descrip- 
tion which, we must confess, seems to us to tell against 
Mr. Bishop's opinion that there was no iconostasis in Narsai’s 
day: 

The Sacrament goes forth on the paten and in the cup with 
splendour and glory, with an escort of priests and a great procession of 
deacons. Thousands of watchers and ministers of fire and spirit [7.e., the 
angels] go forth before the Body of our Lord and conduct It. All the 
sons of the Church rejoice, and all the people, when they see the Body 
setting forth from the midst of the altar; and even as the Apostles 
rejoiced in our Lord after His Resurrection, so do all the faithful 
rejoice when they see Him. . . . 

He who approaches to receive the Body stretches forth his hands, 
lifting up his right hand and placing it over its fellow. In the form of 
a cross the receiver joins his hands; and thus he receives the Body of 
our Lord upon a cross. Upon a cross our Lord Jesus was set at 
naught, and on the same cross He flew and was exalted to the height 


above. 


The interest of this must be obvious at a glance, and if, as 
seems probable, we shall in future have to consider the Peregrt- 
natio Silviae as a description of the liturgical customs of 
Jerusalem in the sixth, not in the fourth century, the impressive 
picture of Christian ritual left us in these homilies of Narsai 
will only be the more appreciated as being the earliest extant 


document of the kind. 
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THE recently-established Catholic Social Guild—an organization for the 
study of social problems and the direction of social effort on Catholic lines, 
the name of which ill expresses its character—has made an excellent and 
appropriate start by compiling and publishing the first Catholic Social Year- 
Book (C.T.S., 6d., or 1s. cloth). As a pioneer its scope and contents are 
largely occupied with pointing out the work to be done and the methods to 
be applied, but there is also a satisfactory record of good accomplished 
which should serve as a stimulus and example for the future. The book 
runs to 144 admirably printed pages—a very cheap sixpennyworth—and is 
divided into four parts. The first, Catholic Social Study and Action, is 
concerned with explaining the constitution and work of the Guild, and with 
describing certain social agencies already in existence ; the second gives an 
account of some of the more prominent Catholic Social Forces; the third— 
Social Progress in 1909—reviews the measures of the past year which made 
for social betterment ; the fourth has the very practical aim of informing 
Catholics How fo obtain Social Aid, whilst also instructing them in what 
way they can best exercise their civil and municipal rights. We trust that 
this little book will have a great effect in bringing home to Catholics 
that their active furtherance of whatever concerns the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of their needy neighbour is not a mere supererogatory part of their 
religion, but belongs to its very essence. 

It is sad in a way to reflect that Bishop Ullathorne’s Three Lectures on 
the Conventual Life (C.T.S., 4d.), first delivered in 1868, should be nearly as 
necessary now as they were forty-two years ago to set before non-Catholic 
readers the true character of the religious state, and to refute incidentally 
false descriptions of it which are still current. But there is no killing the 
snake of bigotry : the most we can do is to scotch it ; which being so, we 
are glad the admirable weapon forged so long ago by the great Benedictine 
Bishop has been put once more in Catholic hands for the purpose. If 
zealous Catholics will see that this clear and valuable exposition of the 
practice of the counsels is put within reach of audiences at “Convent 
Inspection” gatherings, they may do much to counteract the mendacity 
with which such meetings reek. 

Volumes on the history of religion are becoming as thick as_ blackberries. 
La Religion Védique, par Alfred Roussel (Pierre Téqui, 3.00 fr.), is the first 
volume of a new series entitled Re/igions Orientales. M. Roussel gave 
conferences on the subject at the University of Fribourg in the scholastic 
year 1907—1908, and again at the Catholic Institute of Paris in 1908—1909. 
It is these conferences which he now publishes. Vedism, Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, is the chronological order in which these great 
religions succeeded one another; in studying Vedism, therefore, we are 
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going to the fountain-head from which they all sprang. Moreover, Mazdeism 
was contemporary with Vedism, perhaps “its twin brother,” and from 
Mazdeism have sprung Mithraism and Manicheism, whilst in the latter the 
Cathari and Albigenses found their direct parentage. Parsiism, too, is but 
an adaptation of Mazdeism. Such being the affinities of these various forms 
of religious speculation, one’s appetite is whetted at the thought of learning 
something about Vedism, and that is what M. Roussel, a pupil of the great 
Vedist scholar M. Bergaigne, undertakes to teach us. The main sources 
of Vedic study are the Vedas, namely, the Rig-Veda (a collection of sacred 
hymns), the Sama Veda (a book of melodies for some of the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda), the Yajur-Veda (a book of formulas used by the worshippers), 
and the Atharva Veda (a collection of fragments of hymns from the Rig- 
Veda, together with expiatory chants, magic rites, theosophic speculations) — 
though this fourth Veda is, more often than not, excluded from the list. 
The Rig-Veda is the oldest and most authoritative of the Vedas, and is 
referred by Mr. Oldenberg to the tenth or twelfth century before Christ, 
though no certainty attaches to this assignation. A tantalizing thing about 
these Vedas is that, though the language is an old Sanskrit closely 
resembling the later Sanskrit, and though the grammar is very regular, the 
ideas of very limited range, and the contents fairly extensive, it is very 
difficult to arrive at their meaning, chiefly owing to the conflicting character 
of the traditions preserved in them. 

In the present volume, which does not aim at being more than rudimentary, 
Roussel studies the Vedic divinities in general, the characteristics peculiar 
to each individual god, the Vedic worship, its eschatology. The conclusion 
he reaches is that so far from being, as some have thought, a primitive 
religion, it bears the appearance of being the outcome of a long previous 
process of traditions succeeding one another, of which the more recent are 
the most characterized by legends and superstitions. In other words, in the 
judgment of M. Roussel, the Vedic literature confirms by its testimony, not 
the theory of indefinite progress starting from a primitive barbarism, but 
rather the theory of a gradual decline from an original type which was far 
higher and purer. 

The need of a Catholic manual about that religion in particular which is 
most closely connected with the Bible, joined to its intrinsic merits, makes 
Father Dhorme’s book, La Religion Assyro-babylonienne (Gabalda, 3.50 fr.), 
particularly welcome. Everybody knows the general characteristics of most 
modern non-Catholic productions on this and kindred subjects—comparison 
run wild, facts accommodated to preconceived theories, religion itself 
neglected to concentrate attention on its parasites or supposed predecessors, 
magic, totemism, &c. Treatment like this accorded to the Babylonian religion 
is rendered all the more unreasonable by the fact that the adepts of that cult, 
as far as their monuments make them known to us, have always been a 
civilized people, and have nothing in common with the so-called 
“primitives.” Higher religious conceptions, the dependence of State and 
individual on deity or deities, and the need of acknowledging this depen- 
dence by observing the moral law, by prayer, oblation, and sacrifice, seem 
to have always existed side by side with fear of evil spirits and evil 
influences and the magic rites which this fear suggested. Accordingly, we 
find no evolution strictly so called in their religious history, though we do 
find progress especially manifested in the conception of the principal deity 
whose transcendence becomes so marked in the late Babylonian Empire 
as to show a tendency to monotheism. 
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These considerations fully justify Father Dhorme in avoiding speculations 
about the beliefs and practices of the Assyro-Babylonians in the pre- 
historic period, and confining himself to what is known to us from the 
monuments, in strictly subordinating the consideration of superstitious 
observances and magic rites to that of the higher elements of worship, and in 
studying the religion independently without employing the comparative 
method. To those who would desiderate detailed comparisons with the 
religion of the Hebrews in such a manual, Father Dhorme would no doubt 
reply, and rightly, by appealing to the principle thus recently enunciated by 
Father Lagrange: “On a toujours estimé a l’école de Jérusalem que la 
methode comparative ne donne tous ses résultats—qu’il s’agisse d’emprunts 
ou de contrastes—que lorsque chaque mouvement d’idées est etudié en 
lui-méme.”1 The author's profound knowledge of Assyria and Babylonia is 
abundantly testified by his previous publications. In the present case he 
has certainly succeeded in presenting us with a manual which is both 
entertaining and eminently useful, no less to beginners than to those 
who have read widely, if not always well, on these matters, and are still 
seeking a clear and objective presentation of the religious ideas of these 
ancient peoples. 

Although we have many excellent books of the sort already in English, 
we do not consider A Life of Christ for Children (Sands, 6s.), translated 
from the French of the Comtesse de Ségur by Mary Virginia Merrick, a 
useless addition to their number. It is supposed to be related by a lady to 
her grandchildren, who interrupt the narration every now and then to ask 
the meaning of difficult words, or the explanation of strange occurrences. 
The book is nicely illustrated by selections from Hofmann’s drawings. 

In the sumptuous third edition of Miss Mary Allies’ well-known Leaves 
from St. Augustine (Burns and Oates, 6s. net.), which is described as 
‘revised and enlarged,” we look in vain for any information as to corrections 
and additional matter. but as the book has grown considerably in bulk, we 
gather that in spite of thicker paper and larger type the increase is not 
inconsiderable. ‘The first edition was issued twenty-four years ago, the 
second just ten, and the continued demand for a book of such serious import 
shows how much it is appreciated. We trust that in the new and larger 
generation of readers which has sprung up it may find still wider favour. 

We have already called attention to Pope Pius X.’s efforts to restore the 
Plain Chant to its original purity, and to prepare a uniform edition of the 
Roman Gradual. The result of His Holiness’s endeavours is to be seen in 
the magnificent Vatican edition of the Gradual, which in time, no doubt, will 
supersede all the other editions now in use. In the Extract from the Liber 
Gradualis (Schwann, 5m.) are to be found the Masses for all Sundays and 
Double Feasts, the principal Votive Masses, the Ord:narium Missae, &c., 
clearly and excellently printed in a handsomely-bound volume. The work 
also contains a description of the notes of the chant, their forms and use, 
and a copy of the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites given in 
August, 1905. From the same publisher we have a companion volume 
containing the Office for the Dead. 

A Handbook of Church Music (Washbourne, 3s. 6d. net.), by Clement ¢ 
Eyerton, is a practical guide to Plainsong which choir-masters will find 
interesting and useful. ‘The author writes with enthusiasm and knowledge 
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of Gregorian music, and gives directions as to the training of choirs and the 
accompaniment of the chant. In regard to the latter point, it should be 
borne in mind that Plainsong is at all times best unaccompanied. It is 
scarcely too much to say that an organ accompaniment spoils the chant, 
Plainsong is vocal music pure and simple; its rhythm and “flow” are 
impeded, and its beauty impaired by any kind of instrumental support. It 
is no doubt easier to “ get through” when accompanied ; there is less chance 
of a breakdown; but rio matter how well the organist understands the 
subject and subordinates his part to that of the singers, his endeavours are 
bound to be unsatisfactory. The organ plays a most important part in the 
services of the Church, but its use in Plainsong is a mere concession to the 
weakness of the choir. 

The late eloquent Dominican preacher, Pére Monsabré, the famous 
conferencter of Notre Dame, being dead yet speaketh in a little volume 
written shortly before his death, called La Priére Divine: le ‘“ Pater” 
(Lethielleux, 3.50 fr.), and devoted to the exposition of that sublime prayer 
which St. Augustine calls the Breviarium orationis—the compendium of all 
prayer. Pére Monsabré develops its wealth of meaning in a series of 
striking chapters, not rhetorically as if ex chaére, but with a calm and clear 
eloquence which brings to mind the words of a great English preacher on 
the same lofty theme : ! 

Evil round about him, enemies and persecutors in his path, temptation in prospect 
help for the day, sin to be expiated, God's will in his heart, God's name on his lips, God's 
kingdom in his hopes :—this is the view it gives us of a Christian, What simplicity ! 


what grandeur ! and what definiteness 


Pére Monsabré devoted his Conferences to the explanation of Catholic 
dogma. His successor in the same distinguished pulpit, M. Chanoine 
Janvier, has chosen Catholic moral for his theme, and, during the Lent of 
1909, explained La Loi (Lethielleux, 4 fr.). This is the seventh consecutive 
Lenten series which we owe to the preacher, and it is marked, like all the 
others, by great thoroughness of treatment, and by a lucid and persuasive 
style. 

In a book with a rather vague title, The Psychology of Politics and 
History (Longmans, 5s. net), the Rev. J. A. Dewe discusses the various 
influences which determine the growth and decay of nations. His point 
is that States flourish or decline rather on account of internal forces than 
the accidents of environment, and he illustrates it by frequent reterences to 
past history. The study is a useful and stimulating one, especially as the 


author insists upon what he calls the “ extra-State - elements in the life of 


nations—those family and individual rights, the violation of which no State 


exigencies can justify—and emphasizes the need of religion, and tion 
ef Christianity, to arrest the symptoms of decay. A certain indefiniteness, 


resulting from necessarily-wide generalizations and a rather inaccurate use 


of words, somewhat mars the excellence of the work. 
All who wish to have the doctrine of the Church regarding the position 


and prerogatives of the Roman Pontff in her constitution clearly and 


vividly presented and proved should procure Bishop John Vaughan’s latest 
book—The Purpose of the Papacy (Sands, Is. 6d.). Mistaken views about 
infallibility, misreadings of history, and misinterpretation of historical facts 


form the warp, and bad knowledge the weft, of the veil of prejudice that 
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blinds non-Catholic eyes to the patent fact that in the Christian body unity, 
whether of belief or practice, can only be secured by union with an infallible 
Head. Bishop Vaughan unravels the veil very skilfully, and then, with a 
more immediate eye to our conditions here, destroys the still more flimsy 
fabric of “ Anglican Continuity.” 

Feasts for the Faithful (Burns and Oates, Is. net.) is not a Cookery- 
Book, still less a collection of “dainty dishes” for Lent, but a translation of 
the doctrinal and moral instructions on the chief feasts of the Church 
appended to the Catechismo Maggiore in use at Rome. It is just the thing 
for those who desire—and what good Catholic does not ?—to enter into the 
spirit with which the Church observes the various periods of the ecclesi- 
astical year. 

Whether all roads lead to Rome or not, the description of those that 
have done so is always of interest to “ Romans.” We venture to think that 
few routes to that City of Peace have been traversed more singular than 
that described in Une Conversion de Protestants par la Sainte Eucharistie 
(Beauchesne : 0.80 fr.)—an account compiled by Pére Emmanuel Abt, S.]., 
of the stages which led his parents and various intimate friends into the 
Church. Both father and mother wrote at length of their religious life in 
Protestantism and of their gradual enlightenment, and sundry letters passed 
between the future converts and the priest who instructed and received 
them. it is these documents which Pére Abt has utilized, weaving 
them skilfully together in a connected narrative. They are concerned with 
the state of Protestantism in Upper Alsace during the first half of last 
century, and they display a rather uncommon side of that creed, viz., a 
tendency to mysticism and a practice of pietism, lending itself in the event 
to antinomianism. That people possessed by a genuine desire for perfection 
should conceive that it was fitting and necessary to sin in order to destroy 
pride and self-love shows how readily self-direction turns into self-deception. 
Providentially guarded from practical excess in this matter, the mother was 
gradually drawn to the Church by her vehement longing for Holy Com- 
munion. ter own pastors refused to satisfy her desires, and a chance 
reading of the Litany of the Blessed Sacrament precipitated her purpose to 
seek the Bread of Life where alone It is to be found. The whole account 
is very remarkable and well worth a place in the series of Afologétigue 
Vivante. 

Pére Meschler’s book on St. Joseph, translated by the Abbé Ph. Mazoyer 
under the title Saint Joseph, dacs la Vie de Jésus Christ et dans la Vie de 
YEglise (Lethielleux: 1-00 fr.), does not take advantage of the private 
revelations of the Saints, still less of pious conjectures, but confines itself 
to, so to say, official sources—the Gospels and the decisions of the Church. 
These the author makes the matter of a profound analysis and on these 
he bases carefully-considered conclusions. The book, although not arranged 
for meditation, might well be used for that purpose, as naturally Father 
Meschler has much to say of the lessons to be drawn from the life of the 
most hidden of the Saints. 

The scope and method of Pour lEucharistie (Beauchesne: 1.50 fr., 


may perhaps be indicated in the words of its author M. Abbé A. Carré : 

I have tried he writes’ to catch the thought of the Master from its very first mani- 
I have followed it day by day through all the events of a life agitated by 
I have marked its tentative and timid beginnings, gently accus 


iinds to startling transformations of matter which exceed the forces of 


festation 
popular vicissitudes, 


toming men I 
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nature. Then attacking directly and boldly the sacramental mystery, this divine thought 
at the time of the promise, asserts itself, overthrowing conventional notions, shocking 
the data of sense, despising the difficulties it aroused, rejoicing simply in the eternal life 
which it brings to faithful souls, hungry for that which perishes not. 


The little book faithfully answers to this conception, and shows with 
great clearness how the idea of the Eucharist runs through the whole active 
life of our Lord. 

Another book on the Eucharist which has rather a dogmatic than a 
devotional purpose is Professor G. Rauschen’s L’Eucharistie et la Pénitence 
durant les six premier siécles de l’Eglise (Gabalda: 3.00 fr.), which has 
been translated from the German by the French Abbés, M. Decker and 
E. Ricard. It may be described as a manual of the controversy on these 
two Sacraments which has for aim to trace the development of doctrine and 
of opinion, the disappearance or invalidation of certain arguments and 
objections, the growth in clearness due to the discovery of ancient texts 
and to the improvement of historical science generally. The vast impor- 
tance of the subject will make the book welcome to all theologians, amateur 
and professional. 

The re-issue (third edition) of Father Christian Pesch’s Preelectiones 
Dogmaticae is happily approaching completion. The eighth volume now to 
hand contains the treatises De Virtutibus in Genere, De Virtutibus theolo- 
gicis (Herder: 6.75 fr.). We need only repeat the commendation we have 
so frequently expressed before, viz., that for the purposes of the student or 
for convenience of reference we know no theological text-book to surpass 
this. 

It may often happen that a lie, a theft, a moment’s infamy or crime, may 
win happiness, wealth, and comfort. Without belief in God, human morality 
cannot long persist in such circumstances. Here is one argument for 
Gottesbediirfnis—“ the Need for God.” Father Otto Zimmermann, S.]., 
(p. 133), elaborates this argument in Das Gottesbediirfnis : als Gottesbeweis 
den Gebildeten dargelegt (Herder, 1.80 m.), with conspicuous literary and 
logical force. ‘Two or three score of such proofs gathered into six classes, 
make a strong and attractive book, well worthy of translation. 

It is unhappily true that in this country at least the liturgy of the Church 
does not enter so completely into the spiritual life of the faithful as it did 
before the Reformation. Yet properly understood this liturgy, as we 
experience perhaps during Holy Week, has a wonderful effect in arousing 
and regulating devotion. Such was doubtless the experience of the Abbé 
A. Vigourel, of St. Sulpice, who during a whole year explained in a series of 
discourses the various liturgical functions week by week as they occurred, 
and has now published them in a book, La Liturgie et La Vie Chrétienne 
(Lethielleux : 4fr.) Although the plan has not the orderliness of a book of 
ecclesiastical rites, the author has managed to include everything in an 
appropriate place, and the book should prove interesting to every priest and, 
less directly perhaps, to every congregation. 

Though The Catholic Directory of British South Africa for 1910 
(Salesian Press : Is. net.) makes a late appearance in this country, we trust 
it was up to time in the land of its publication. Since last year there has 
been a gratifying increase in the number of priests and other labourers in 
that vast portion of God’s vineyard, which is now divided into seven 
Vicariates and one Prefecture Apostolic. We trust that the political union 
of the South African States will pave the way to the speedy erection of a 
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regular hierarchy and a still greater increase of the pastorate. The 
Directory is well-printed and contains a great deal of detailed information. 
It is greatly disfigured by the intrusion of advertisement matter amidst the 
letter-press. A more serious fault on which we commented last year to no 
effect is the inadequate and misleading statement on p. xlvi of the Church’s 
law about mixed marriages. 

Messrs Herder, of Fribourg, have brought out a neat little prayer-book for 
clerics—Clericus Devotus (Cloth, 3. 60fr.) containing Prayers, Meditations 
and Sacred Readings adapted for all in the ecclesiastical state. Considering 
its size there is a wonderful amount of useful matter in fhe volume, including 
a series of forty meditations, and the most commonly needed portions of the 
Ritual. 

The latest minor publications of the C.T.S. include the following—Jesus 
Christ is God (3d. and 6d. net.), translated from the French of Pierre 
Courbet by A. E. Proctor. This presents in a compendious form the usual 
proofs of the Divinity of our Lord. It starts by showing the historicity of 
the Gospels and St. Paul’s Epistles: then makes clear that Christ claimed 
to be God, and that St. John and St. Paul taught that He was, and finally 
proves the Divinity by a discussion of Christ’s miracles and of rationalistic 
explanations of them. Also the following penny pamphlets—Meditations on 
the Stations of the Cross, by Cardinal Newman—a beautiful series which 
needs no recommendation : Mary Ward, a bright and interesting biography 
of the Foundress of the Institute of our Lady : My Catholic Socialist Again, 
by Rev. R. P. Garrold, S.J., a continuation of the author’s lively and telling 
dialogue, My Catholic Socialist, developing the argument with equal skill 
and humour: The Truth about Bishop Bonner, by the Rev. G. E. Phillips, 
aims successfully at rescuing that confessor of the Faith from the obloquy 
cast on him by prejudiced historians: The Escaped Nun from East 
Bergholt, by the Rev. Sydney Smith, S.J., gives a full refutation of a 
notorious anti-convent tract, the presumed author of which is still engaged 
under the discreditable auspices of the Protestant Alliance, in vilifying her 
late associates, and finally Monkey: The Story of a Mean Person, by 
Rev. R. P. Garrold, is a pleasing addition (the sixty-seventh !) to the 
C.T.S. Library of Tales. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice.) 
Burns and Oates, Ltd., London: 
LEAVES FROM ST. AUGUSTINE: By Mary Allies. 3rd Edit. Pp. xxviii, 
412. Price, 6s. net. IgI0. 
Catholic Truth Society, London : 


THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1910. Pp. 144. Price, 6d. 
(1s. cloth.) THREE LECTURES ON THE CONVENTUAL LIFE: By 
Bishop Ullathorne. Pp. 96. Price, 4d. (also in three penny nos.) 
Jesus CHRIST IS GOD: By Pierre Courbet. Translated by 
A. E. Proctor. Pp. 106. Price, 3d. VARIOUS PENNY PAMPHLETS. 


Dewit, Brussels : 


NOTRE VIE SURNATURELLE. TOME I: By Ch. de Smedt, S.J. Pp. xvi. 
572. 1910. 
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Gabalda et Cie., Paris: 
L’EUCHARISTIE ET LA PENITENCE. From the German of G. Rauschen, 
by Michel Decker and E. Ricard. Pp. xii. 245. Price, 3 fr. 1910. 


Herder, Fribourg : 
PRAELECTIONES DOGMATICAE: By Christian Pesch, S.J. Tom. VIII. 
32 edit. Pp. 344. Price, 6.75 fr. (paper). 1910. © CLERICUS DEVOTUS 
Pp. xii, 488. Price, 4.75 fr. 1910. Das GOTTESBEDURFNIS : By 
Otto Zimmermann, S.J. Pp. viii, 192. Price, 1.80m. IgIo. 


Lethielleux, Paris : 
LA LITURGIE ET LA VIE CHRETIENNE: By A. Vigourel, S.S. Pp. xx, 
504. Price, 4.00fr. 1909. LA PRIERE DIVINE: LE “PATER”: 
By Pére Monsabré, O.P. 5¢ edit. Pp. 402. Price, 3.50fr. 1909. 


Longmans, London : 

THE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST TO NON- 
CHRISTIAN RACES: By C. H. Robinson, M.A. Pp.xv, 200. Price, 
3s. 6d. net. IgI0. PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICS AND HISTORY: By 
Rev. J. A. Dewe. Pp. 269. Price, 5s. net. 1910. 


Methuen, London : 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: By 
Alfred Plummer, D.D. Pp. x, 248. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1910. THE 
STRUGGLE WITH PURITANISM: By Bruce Blaxland, M.A. Pp. xii. 
233. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1910. 

Picard et Fils, Paris: 

HISTOIRE DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS EN FRANCE. TOMEI: 1528— 

1575: By Henri Fouqueray, S.J. Pp. xxv, 673. Price, 10.ofr. 1910. 


Plon-Nourrit et Cie., Paris : 
DoM GUERANGER: ABBE DE SOLESMES: By a French Benedictine. 
znd Vol. 2nd Edit. Pp. 459. Price, 8.oofr. Igro. 


Salesian Press, Capetown : 
THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY OF BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA FOR IgI0. 
Pp. xlvi. 118. Price, Is. net. 1910. 


Sands and Co., London: 
THE PURPOSE OF THE PAPACY: By the Right Rev. John S. Vaughan. 
Pp. xiii, 158. Price, Is. 6d. net. 1910. THE MYSTERY OF 
NAPLES: By Edward P. Graham. Pp. 349. Price, 6s. 1910. 
A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR CHILDREN. Adapted from the French of 
la Comtesse de Ségur: By M. V. Merrick. Pp. 347. Price, 6s. 1910. 


Schwann, Dusseldorf : 
EXTRACT FROM 
Price, 5m. 1910. 


THE LIBER GRADUALIS: Editio Schwann. U. 3. 


Smith, Elder and Co., London: 
SAN CELESTINO: By John Ayscough. 


Pp. 332. Price 6s. net. 1910, 
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